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THROUGH THE 


“* Forbidden to write my views, I am giving the 
views of others which coincide with my own, culled 
from many different sources.” 

Lucy Houston. 


** 
* 

Considering we have two millions unemployed 
of our own people to-day, would it be an indis- 
creet question to ask the Prime Minister why 39,355 
Russians are registered in the London area as 
Russian aliens? what their occupation is here? 
and by whose order they were admitted ? and kept 
here ? and if any of them and how many are on the 
Dole ?—and how long they are going to be allowed 
to remain here ? 


** 
* 

Mr. R. B. Bennett has sent us this message : 

“‘ The appearance of a special number of the 
Saturday Review to celebrate the Jubilee of His 
Majesty the King is a welcome evidence of its 
recognition of that loyalty to the vast tradition of 
the Empire, which the King has so nobly served; 
is the secret of the splendid service it has rendered 
in the past, and will, I am sure, render in the 
future.” 


Pope Praises the English Sunday 
Vatican City. 

Pope Pius praised the manner in which Sunday 
is observed in Britain. During an address to 400 
members. of the. youth organisation of Catholic 
Action, the Pope said; ‘‘ If a great country like 
England, although not Catholic, enjoys: greater 


LOOKING GLASS 


prosperity than other nations, it is perhaps due to 
the great respect paid there to the observance of 
the Sabbath.’”’—B.U.P. 


We fear that His Holiness is thinking of us as we 
were fifty years ago. 


**% 
* 


Germany's Air Strength 

(1) Germany has two-and-a-half times the 
strength of Britain in the air. [At the moment 
the air strength of Britain is 1,020 machines, of 
which more than 500 are stationed abroad.] (2) At 
the end of two years Germany will have more than 
two-and-a-half times the number of airplanes that 
we will have at the end of our five years’ pro- 
gramme of increased production, begun last year. 
[By the end of 1935 Britain will have 1,170 
machines ; at the end of 1936, 1,310 machines, and 
at the end of the five years’ plan in 1939, 1,460 
machines.] (3) In two years Germany’s produc- 
tion of airplanes will be more than four times 
Britain’s production. 

Sunday Express. 


Hitler's Submarines 

The first German submarine will probably be 
ready in six months, according to a statement by 
Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

This, he said, was a_ result of intensive 
preparation. 

Sir Bolton stated that the British Naval Attaché 
in Berlin was informed on April 26th by the Ger- 
man authorities that preparation for the manufac- 
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ture of machinery and armaments for the twelve 
250-ton submarines was made at Christmas. 


The contracts for the hulls and the assembling of 
the parts were given out at about the middle of 
April. 

Mr. F. S. Cocks (Soc., Broxtowe) asked the First 
Lord if his attention had been called to a statement 
that the Germans were building submarines of 1,000 
tons displacement more than a year ago. 


Evening Standard. 
* * 
+ 


The Jubilee 


This month sees the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the reign of King George. It will be celebrated 
with enthusiasm, for there is nothing more certain 
than that the British feel the greatest devotion to 
the institution of monarchy and to the persons of 
King George and his gracious consort. In the 
quarter of a century that his reign has lasted this 
feeling has strengthened. Never have there been 
more fateful years in British history. In 1910, 
when he succeeded, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George were in power. Those were the days of 
ninepence for fourpence. They also saw the 
emasculation of the second Chamber by the Parlia- 
ment Act. The year 1912 was the era of the 
Haldane-German conversations, which were not 
allowed to enlighten the British public any more 
than the earlier warning of the Crowe Memoran- 
dum in 1907. The scene was thus set for the 
Great War, which Germany intended to spring on 
Europe and which English Ministers were so blind 
as to misunderstand. King George had only 
been four years on the throne when Germany made 
her move, choosing a time when British Ministers 
were engaged in forcing a highly contentious Irish 
Home Rule Bill on Parliament and when Northern 
Ireland was arming to defend herself against in- 
clusion in a separated Irish State. All through 
the War, in defeat and victory, the King and 
Queen’s devotion to their people never flagged. 
Our arms and those of our Allies were finally 
triumphant, and when the Armistice was declared 
in November, 1918, the people of London, by a 


common impulse, went to shout their enthusiastic 
plaudits in the great open space in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace. The effort to return to peace was 
long, arduous and disappointing. A false view 
of world politics had prevailed in certain circles, 
consisting largely of men who had, during the 


~- 


War, done little for their country. These men 
were untired when the War ended and ready for 
work. The men who had brought us to victory 
were exhausted. The second part of King 
George’s reign was to prove harder than the first. 


The National Review. 


** 
* 


Contrast in Prime Ministers 

Queen Victoria reigned for sixty-three years, and 
during that whole time she never had a Prime 
Minister who did not consider it to be his first duty 
to maintain the throne. Even Gladstone, who 
was prepared to disrupt the Empire, was never pre- 
pared to weaken the throne, although Queen 
Victoria opposed his policy constantly, and often 
effectively. Has King George, among the five 
Prime Ministers he has accepted, ever had one who 
was prepared to put the Crown first? We have 
seen that Mr. Baldwin comes of a responsible class 


and that he has a hereditary stake in the country ; 
but Mr. Baldwin presided over the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1926, when the disruptive Balfour 
Resolution was passed. That resolution sought 
to placate Irish and South African disloyalty and 
it led to the fatal Statute of Westminster and the 
division of the Crown. This division is Mr. 
Baldwin’s responsibility. 
The National Review. 


** 


Empire Security 

Among the matters to be discussed between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions none is more 
important than the future strength of the Navy by 
which security is kept. We need an Air Force for 
local defence and an Army for expeditionary pur- 
poses, but the only defender of this scattered 
Empire, the only protector of our commerce, is the 
Navy. Since the last Imperial consultation took 
place very important matters have been made 
public. We now know from the Germans them- 
selves that they are building a Navy which is to 
equal the British Navy in home waters, and the 
South African Government has told the world that 
the British Empire cannot count on that Dominion 
in event of war. Our tenure of Simonstown is 
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therefore precarious, and we have to consider the 
necessity of looking elsewhere for a naval station 
on the Indian and Australian routes. Further than 
this, the India Bill, if it becomes an Act, will 
deprive us of control of the Indian ports. What 
do our naval experts propose that we shall do with- 
out them? What are the proposals of Australia 
and New Zealand in regard to these matters which 
are so vital to their security? We are at present 
hampered by the Treaty of London until we 
denounce it in regard to building ships. We know 
where that Treaty has put the British Navy. Sir 
Roger Keyes has told us (The Times, April 8) that 
the Battle Fleet must be rebuilt. The flotilla is 
greatly reduced from the strength found necessary 
in the war and cruisers, in the opinion of Lord 
Jellicoe and Lord Beatty, would not suffice to guard 
communications between Great Britain and the 
Dominions, whereby they and we live. In a 
valuable letter to The Times on April 16 Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage pointed this out. He ended with 
a very useful passage :— 
A century ago there was, after the Napoleonic wars, 
a time like the present, when, as Jomini wrote in 1837, 
“the apostles of peace alone are heard.’’ Yet wars did 
not cease, and your readers may be reminded that our 
three great wars of the last 100 years (the Crimean War, 
the Boer War, and the Great War) were due in no small 
degree to the belief that we would not fight. Moreover, 


as General von Seckt once told us, ‘‘a defenceless 
neighbour is the strongest incentive to war.” 

A terrible responsibility lies on those pacifists in 
Parliament and elsewhere ‘‘ whose desire for a small 
Navy is only equalled by their extreme bellicosity.”’ 
Far more terrible is the responsibility of those persons 
who have the power to prevent war by putting our 
defences in a proper position, but who, though admit- 
ting our danger, fail to do so. 


We hope that Mr. Bennett, Mr. Lyons and Mr. 
Forbes will read these words. 


The National Review. 


wr LER 


“Mein Kampf” is Translated 

When we last went to press Sir John Simon was 
in Berlin. His journey there was said not to have 
the approval of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and 


on the subsequent jaunt to Stresa he was accom-_ 


panied by the Prime Minister. All sorts of stories 
reached England about the Foreign Secretary’s 
interview with the German Chancellor-President. 
It was said that the latter never drew breath, that 
he spoke for seven hours, that Sir John Simon had 
very little opportunity of expressing his opinions 
except in dumb shows It was said that Herr 
Hitler had made direct offers of an offensive and 


defensive alliance if we would drop our arrange- 
ments at Geneva. It was also said that he 
demanded the return of the former German 
colonies. These rumours, some of which are 
obviously correct, can only be confirmed by events, 
as very little information has been given by the 
Government. 
The National Review. 


Our Mistaken Policy 

The crisis in European affairs has now lasted for 
several years. Each Government has shelved it 
and has hoped that formulas would suffice to keep 


it quiet. The crisis has continued. There has 
been but one trouble-maker in Europe for the last 


65 years—Germany. Before that Prussia alone 
had been the disturber. After the successful 
Prussian spring on France in 1870 the rest of 
Germany became Prussianised and imbued with 
that spirit of racial superiority which is so 
prominently displayed to-day. A great deal of non- 
sense is talked by people, who wish to flatter 
Englishmen, about ‘‘ Germany’s inferiority com- 
plex.”” This is rubbish. What made Germany 
spring on France and Belgium in 1914 was her 
strong sense of superiority. That strong sense of 
superiority was shaken during the last months of 
the war and in the years immediately following. 
The British and the Americans revived it by the 
way in which they set to work to raise Germany to 
her old position, and by their eager abrogation of 
many clauses of the Versailles Treaty. British 
and American money was poured into Germany to 
rebuild a country that had suffered no material 
damage in a war waged on French and Belgian 
territory. The money will not return to England 
and America. It has been used, among other 
things, to rebuild the factories which are supplying 
Germany’s huge military forces, and also to build 
the largest air force in the world. Under the 
benevolent eye of various British Governments— 
for all parties are to blame for our present dangers 
—the Germany of 1914 is once more before us, 
strong, warlike and violently aggressive. Our 
public men, when they ‘‘ rehabilitated Germany,” 
imagined a_ peaceful, repentent, industrious 
Germany that would throw bouquets td the 
generous British.” . They have got the third 
Reich with all the arrogance of 1914, and with all 
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the old sense of superiority which has been revived 
in the German by his successful persecution of the 


Jew. The National Review. 


Two Years Late 


Nearly two years after The Daily Mail first told 
the British public that Germany had a large and 
growing air fleet, our contemporaries have made a 
similar discovery. They have been so busy pub- 
lishing coloured reports of alleged Nazi outrages, 
that apparently they were blind to those happen- 
ings in Germany which vitally concern the British 
people. Now they are generally trumpeting the 
information that Germany has an Air Force two 
or two-and-a-half times as large as Britain’s. Such 
disparity, though alarming, is a ludicrous under- 
estimate of the real position. Germany to-day has 
at least 10,000 war-worthy ’planes, and she is 
increasing her fleet by anything from 400 to 800 
machines a week. The Daily Mail has constantly 
drawn attention to the real situation. Time after 
time our readers have been told of the ever-increas- 
ing strength of Germany’s Air Force. They have 
learned, too, of the efficiency of her marvellous 
scientific and industrial organisation which, with 
the armaments already completed, has made her 
the most formidable Power the world has ever 
known. When Germany thinks the time is 
suitable she will let the world still more into the 
secrets of her actual war strength. Doubtless 
before that time everybody will know that she has 
an air fleet approaching a total of 20,000 "planes. 
Another wonderful discovery which our contem- 
poraries have just made is that Germany is also 
embarking on a submarine building programme. 
This news is also tardy, for it was known six 
months ago that she possessed a considerable 
number of under-sea craft. There is little doubt 
that she can now command a submarine fleet of 
vessels of an entirely new design. Eighteen 
months ago aeroplanes were forbidden to fly over 
Wilhelmshaven, the big German naval base. Here 
and in other centres there has been great sub- 
marine building activity. New types of great 
speed and range have been constructed by the 
nation which built the Deutschland, the super- 
submarine that startled the world by crossing the 
Atlantic in 1916. Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


Women and War 


Russia is preparing to allow women to take a 
large part in any future war, both on the ground 
and in the air. Snipers, parachutists, observers 
and pilots are all being trained on the grand scale. 
The idea is certainly revolutionary, but it is also 
based on a very realistic conception of the results 
of war. The type of war which our disarmament 
specialists seem anxious to retain is the last one. 
In fact all the armaments which they wish to 
exclude are those which tend to save life, make for 
quick decision or kill indiscriminately. Their 


~ 


whole idea is based on the most destructive princi- 
ple from the point of view of the race as a whole. 
They want to kill off only the young and fit men. 
Let us look for a moment at the result in our own 
country. 


Taking England and Wales only, as they 
furnish a typical example, we find the following : 
1913 1920 
Male population ..._ 17,687,000 17,582,000 
Female population 18,887,000 19,665,000 


Thus we see that between these years the male 
population decreased by over 100,000 while the 
females increased by some 800,000. Thus nearly 
a million spinsters were artificially created during 
these seven years. Even now, fifteen years later, 
the population has not adjusted itself, and the 
females dominate by 1,636,000. Of course it 
would be wrong to imagine that this is caused 
entirely by the war, because there was a disparity 
before, but the situation is much worse to-day than 
it ever was in the past, although scientific progress 
has saved thousands of male children who before 
the War would probably have died in infancy. 
Another such war may well upset the balance of 
the race. The steps taken by Russia will diminish 
this effect, but in the meantime we have taken no 
similar steps. Is there any real reason why we 
should not do as Russia is doing? Anyhow we 
can see that the attempt at qualitative disarmament 
is an anti-social attempt and is as narrow-minded 
and stupid in its principles as it is in its aims. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 


Britain or Russia ? 

Professor Kapitza is one of the most distin- 
guished living Russians. For some years he has 
been doing valuable work at Cambridge, returning 
regularly to Russia for his holidays. This year 
the Soviet took away his passport to make him 
stay in Russia and do his researches there. In 
Cambridge he does splendid work, for he is happy 


there. Caged in Russia, he has been unable to 
work at all. A queer country, Russia, which must 
use. compulsion to make its citizens live there. A 
fine country, Britain, whose citizens can come and 
go as they please. That is the difference between 
democracy and dictatorship. Yet Russia claims 
to be the greatest democracy in the world. 


Sunday Express, 
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At the Procession 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


ONDON, ancient, loyal, cheerful, unregener- 
ate, English—London—home of all the 
world! You must imagine her, gentle 

reader, on the festal day, her grimy old brick and 
freestone decorated with wreaths of coloured paper, 
festooned from mast to mast with gay hangings, 
every roof streaming with flags. Imagine any 
street of the procession — and the people, every 
window full and bulging with people, every corner 
where seats can be laid on scaffolds, loaded with 
people, and people standing in the street, holding 
one another up by force of numbers, a vast cheer- 
ful, cheering London crowd. 

Not of London only. You can differentiate if 
you look more closely—fresh, country people, a 
group of angular Scots, three or four lascars there 
together from the Docks, a sailor or two, a bank 
messenger, a fat old woman, half-a-dozen porters 
from Covent Garden way, a family group—father, 
mother, girl and boy—and in the first floor of 
that little restaurant, for which he has paid fifty 
pounds, a Mahommedan Nawab from the North- 
West Frontier, grey, keen, hawk-nosed, whiskered, 
with his purdah ladies. And that group there on 
the pavement brought together by blind chance— 
a South African, a Canadian, an Australian swap- 
ping yarns to pass the time. 

** Now then Mother,”’ says a policeman, gently 
pushing back an old woman. ‘ They’ll never get 
past if you don’t hold in your breath a bit.” 

“* Go along,” she retorts, ‘‘ I have to give some- 
where at my age.’’ And then, turning to her 
neighbour, ‘‘ Ah, my dear,’’ she says “* what I’ve 
seen pass through these streets! I saw Queen 
Victoria riding by! Her Jubilee wasn’t yesterday. 
What a Queen she was !—with her little parasol ! 
and the Indians riding behind in their scarlet coats 
and turbans! And Lord Roberts on his white 
horse !”” 


Memories 


** Good old Bobs!” said the old soldier who 
stood next to the old woman. ‘“‘ I remember him 
on that white horse. I remember him on it—riding 
down Whitehall to see everything was right, at 
the Queen’s funeral, or was it King Edward’s? 
How they cheered! ‘ Damn you!’ he said, ‘ this 
ain’t a time to cheer,’ he said, ‘ This is a funeral, 
not a wedding,’ he said.” 

King Edward!” said a coster standing by. 
‘“‘ Good old Teddy, why he was a King! Do you 
remember the song we had about him? 

‘ There'll be no waw-er 

So long as we’ve a King like good King Edward 

For ’e ’ates that kind o’ thing; 

Peace wiv ’onour, that’s ’is motter, 

Gawd save the King!’ 


** That’s nothing to the song I can remember,” 
said the old woman, ‘‘ at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 


we all sang it, everybody sang it.” 
struck up in her thin quavering voice— 

““My wijfe’s gone clean cracked about the 

Jubilee ! 
Oh, ho! the Jubilee’ ”’ 

““'You’re going too far back, Mother, we’d 
forgotten that one!” 

** And Queen Alexandra,’’ she went on, ‘‘ Ah, 
that was a lovely lady!” 

The swaying crowd shifted a little. ‘*‘ You 
might think we wouldn’t hold with royalty in a 
new country like Australia,’’ said a nasal voice; 
‘* but the truth is just the opposite. Everything 
is so raw out there that we come to like these old 
landmarks, perhaps more than you do. To come 
back to the old country, and see the King and the 
Queen! It’s like going into a church even if 
you’re not very religious. They take a strong 
hold upon you, these old English customs! 
Instinct, I call it!” 


The Link Between 


‘* What would the Empire be without it ?’’ said 
the Canadian. ‘*‘ What is there to hold me and 
you together, me under the North Star and you 
under the Southern Cross? Why there’s only one 
thing—the Crown !”’ 

“That and the Navy—and they haven’t left 
much of the Navy, these damned politicians !”’ 

“* No, I reckon there’s only one thing left that’s 
respectable in this old country—and that’s the 
King. If he were to go... .” 

“* Do you think the Socialists are going to do 
away with all this sort of thing?” 

** Like to see them try!” 

** Cripps let the cat out of the bag some time 
ago!” 

** And had to eat his words next day! Not on 
your life,”’ said the Australian. ‘‘ It would be the 
end of them. Just look at thiscrowd. Could they 
get a mob like this for Parliament, or for anything 
else in this old country? Think of it! Fora 
thousand years and more, since the Norman Con- 
quest and long before that, they’ve had their 
Kings riding through these streets. Time out of 
mind! It’s bred in their bones. They give their 
votes to their politicians and curse them between 
whiles; but they love their Queens as a man loves 
his Mother and their Kings as a man loves his 
Father. Listen, they’re coming! ”’ 

Cheers rose and rolled along before the sound 
of martial music. A detachment of the Royal Horse 
Artillery rode by with Dragoons and Hussars and 
Lancers ! 

** Don't they look good,”’ said the Canadian, 
‘* shows what they think of disarmament! ”’ 

The old Mahommedan at the restaurant 
window had risen from his seat, and was standing 
at attention—a row of medals on his breast. 


And she 
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Here come the grey horses. Look the King, the 
Queen! No words were audible in the roar of 
cheers, which swept along the street like a tidal 
bore. 

*“Look at these Indian swells! ’’ said the 
Canadian. ‘‘ They don’t look much like 
democracy.”’ 

‘* Like something out of the Arabian Nights.”’ 

The Maharajahs of Kashmir, of Bikaner, of 
Patiala, and Umar Hayat Khan—the King’s 
Aide-de-Camps. 


‘* The old fellow in the window is still at the 
salute. They love him too, these Indians. A 
queer people, the English,’’ mused the Canadian. 

‘* They build to throw things down again, like 
a child. They’re not very wise.” 

‘* They’re not done yet! ”’ said the Australian. 
‘“* Good stuff! Look at the Life Guards. They’re 
Pacifists for you! Did you ever see such style 
and such discipline, such men on such horses! ”’ 

So they went on; but the rest of their talk was 
drowned in the music of fife and drum. 


Wilfully Blind 


By Kim 


ITHIN the last few days, only when con- 

cealment could no longer continue, the 

people have learnt that Herr Hitler is build- 
ing a fleet of the most powerful submarines. 

And where is England now? Where she has 
never been before—down below every other 
nation. 

The Saturday Review has consistently and, we 
are proud to say, with damnable iteration week 
after week, preached the gospel of national defence. 
Lady Houston has kept the matter vividly before 
the public, sorrowfully knowing what the effect of 
neglect must mean. To encourage Britain to be 
air-minded with an eye to future contingencies 
greatly influenced her when she financed the 
Schneider Trophy over four years ago, and the 
Houston-Everest flight, to which may be added the 
cost of telling the public the truth on the subject 
in this journal. She offered £200,000 to the 
Chancellor for London’s Air Defences and he 
refused it. In no vainglorious sense are these 
matters recalled, but only to make it evident that 
we have been right, and that the Government have 
taken every step to prevent The Saturday Review 
from criticising their scandalous neglect and have 
put every obstacle in its path. They have hushed 
up in every way possible the truth about the 
neglect of the Air Force and under-estimated the 
German strength, and yet they knew the truth 
better even than we did. 


GERMANYS AIR POWER 

What are the facts to-day? The Daily Mail, 
which is-the best informed of all the daily papers 
in regard to the Air position, says that Germany 
has at least 10,000 war-worthy planes with a 
marvellous scientific and industrial organisation 
now completed, which has made her already the 
most formidable power the world has ever known. 
On April 1st we learnt from Moscow (whose spying 
organisation is anyhow efficient), on the authority 
of Tukhachevsky, Vice-Commissar of War, that 
Germany has now 3,700 military planes, 8,000 
flying officers and 52,000 pilots, with a further 
60,000 men being trained in flying schools. He 
added that she has an output of 15 new military 
planes per day. Incidentally, on April Ist, 
580,000 conscripts joined the German Army. 
On April 24th a French military expert, under- 


stood to be a highly placed member of the French 
General Staff, wrote a disconcerting article in the 
famous Review Hebdomadaire, and asserted that 
on the first night of war France must prepare to see 
her air power annihilated. ‘‘ An organic and 
technical surprise is assured even before a shot is 
fired,’’ says this authority, and he contends that 
Germany can hold her own “ against the strongest 
coalition.” What applies to France equally 
applies to Great Britain, for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has again proclaimed our responsi- 
bility under the Locarno Treaty. Another well- 
informed Paris Journal, Marianne, tells us that 
all our great industrial centres are directly 
threatened in the German plans, cities like 
Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and Lon- 
don being accessible by high-power bombers from 
within an hour to less than three, the German bases 
being at Cologne, Miinster, Hanover, and Kiel. 


NEGLECT AND DECEIT 


What is the ‘‘ National ’’ Government’s reply 
to all this? In November last Mr. Baldwin gave a 
pledge that we should not be inferior to any 
country within striking distance. On March 19th 
Mr. Churchill told Mr. Baldwin to his face that 
the pledge had not been kept and was not 
being kept. Mr. Baldwin has betrayed that 
pledge. On March 19th Sir Philip Sassoon, 
the Under Secretary for Air, stated that at 
the end of this year, 1935, we should still have 
a narrow margin of superiority. This is utterly 
untrue. 


The admitted facts now show that we are totally 
outclassed. A Sunday newspaper (which hitherto 
has ignored these dangers) has become panicky 
and says that Germany has built up a “ tre- 
mendous superiority in secret,’? two-and-a-half 
times the strength of Britain. It is nearer ten times 
the strength in machines and immeasurably greater 
in personnel and aerodromes. By the end of this 
year, according to the policy of treacherous neglect _ 
and deceit, we shall have 1,107 machines, of which 
more than 500 are stationed abroad and only 659 
are of first-line air strength. The Government 
having previously discouraged civil aviation in 
every way possible, we have fewer than 500 mem- 
bers of flying clubs. The position is really serious. 
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We have not merely lagged behind, we have practi- 
cally dropped out. The Government have taken 
only a few dilatory steps to meet a situation which 
might become critical at any time, such as signify- 
ing a limited number of re-engagements of experi- 
enced airmen. What we want is something like 
100,000 new recruits for the Air Force alone. 
Who is to blame ?—The Prime Minister. 

A supposedly new situation has arisen with 
Germany. It is not really new because all well- 
informed and observant persons have known that 
for years Germany has been arming, although the 
Government—who are the greatest enemies this 
country has ever had—made a fiction of pretending 
it was not so. NOW THEY KNOW. In 
February Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was _inter- 
viewed by Le Matin of Paris, and said that ‘‘ our 
hopes have sustained our efforts but the time has 
come to turn hopes to realities.." YET HE DID 
NOTHING, though he must have known better 
than any man the true circumstances. Now, when 
he can no longer throw dust in our eyes, when it 
is an admitted fact that General Goering has 
created an Air Force at least four times our 
strength, he charges the Nazi Reich as having 
‘‘ broken up the road to peace and beset it with 
terrors.’” What can be said for a Prime Minister 
who has deliberately and carefully manufactured 
this position? How are we to excuse his ally 
Mr. Baldwin? Or Lord Londonderry? Or the 
Headquarters Staff of the Air Ministry? 

Air-Commodore Charlton, in a book published 


recently, tries to tell the public of this country of 
their utter helplessness if war bursts on us, as it will 
do when the enemy power is ready and prepared. 
There will be no muddling through next time, no 
last moment mobilisation of the citizen public to 
make soldiers of them. London and all our centres 
of industry will be paralysed, all communica- 
tions cut, railways, bridges, and roads, and our 
electrical power stations will be a main target, 
which would not only bring underground trans- 
port toa full stop, but prevent the ventilation of the 
tubes, so that the hordes in blind panic in the 
dark will be suffocated: AND THAT IS ONLY 
ONE ASPECT. 

The Prime Minister and his associates ought to 
be impeached for high treason for having de- 
liberately brought us to this peril, while less than 
an hour distant by plane, Hitler, Goering and all 
the fire-eaters of an intensely militaristic Germany 
prepared for ‘‘ Der Tag’”’ without any let or 
hindrance. Never in the history of this country 
has there been such a ghastly betrayal, for it means 
not merely defeat but annihilation. It is high 
time Ministers of the Crown were held rigidly. to 
their responsibilities and treated as Strafford and 
others were in past centuries, when they failed. 
The country is in a state of national emergency. 
The Jubilee celebrations are no better than Rome 
in her decadence when she blinded her people to 
their fate by the trick of panem et circenses, and 
for this we have to thank the ‘“ National”’ 
Government. 


AN ODE 


Written on the occasion of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee by Mrs. Amelia Polkinghorne of Little 
Twistleton, in the County of Salop.* 


Come out, ye merry villagers and play 

On this, the 6th of May, 

And ye, 

Sons of the soil, make gladsome jubilee, 
On this auspicious day. 

There will be dancing on the village green, 
And speeches in between, 

Also a meat ‘ 

Tea for the young to eat 

(The taxpayers will pay.) 

There will be mirth and cheer, 

And mugs of honest beer, 

Or even stout, 

For which the local gentry will shell out, 
And high on yonder hill 

Boy scouts with practised skill 

Will light the beacon fire, 

And each responsive shire 

Will gleam 

With many an answering beam, 

Where, gathered in a ring, 

His loyal subjects, old and young, will sing 
(And mean it too) ‘“‘God save our Gracious King !”’ 


For five and twenty years, some good some ill, 
With patient tact and unremitting skill 

He has held down a strenuous job of work 
That most of us would shirk. 

He, like the rest of us, 


Has carried on and made no sort of fuss, 

When ill befell our land, 

Thanks to some special brand 

Of nit-wit politician, 

Whose special mission 

Was to let England down; 

He too, who so well wears the British Crown, 

Has grinned and borne it, 

When blundering statesmen full of party rage, 

Gambling with our Imperial heritage, 

Have gone and torn it. 

He shared our tribulations 

When Armageddon occupied the nations, 

He has rejoiced with us 

To see Old England once more prosperous, 

And British wisdom, tolerance and sanity 

Passing their pregnant message to humanity, 

That Britain, though she breeds some strange 
aspirants, 

Has got no use for tyrants. 


Then forth, ye merry villagers, rejoice! 

Let Nature’s artless voice, 

The lark on high, the throstle (in the tree), 

Join in your minstrelsy ; 

Stand up and sing, 

While the band plays and all the church bells ring, 
** Long to reign over us, God save our King !”’ 


HAMADRYAD- 


* And intended for recital by Lieut.-Col. Polkinghorne who, however, with characteristic modesty, got himself 
relieved of the exercise by presenting the Entertainment Committee with a hogshead of beer. 
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HEN, in the autumn of 1877, Prince George 
joined H.M.S. Britannia, it was con- 
fidently expected that he would make the 

Navy his career. There were several precedents 

for this decision and more than one Admiral com- 

manding at sea had had Royal blood in his veins. 
With Prince George in Britannia, which then 
used to lie at Spithead, was his elder brother, 

Prince Albert. The two young Princes underwent 


the ordinary training for a Naval career together, 
and in those days Britannia was no easy school. 
Although the influence of steam was beginning to 
make itself felt, it had by no means ousted the old 
idea of sail, and the Naval training of the day was 
still designed to turn out the old type of seamen, 
vigorous, quick and physically as hard as nails. 


With Britannia days over, Prince George and 
his brother joined H.M.S. Bacchante, which was 
under the command of Lord Charles Scott, and for 
the next two years served in her. The Bacchante 
was on detached service and spent these years in 
visiting a great number of foreign ports in all parts 
of the world. Her first cruise took her to the West 
Indies, where she called at most of the islands, and 
her second included South America, South Africa, 
Australia, the Fiji Islands, Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine and Greece. Thus, between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen, which are probably the most 
impressionable years of life, Prince George 
managed to see most of the world and the 


The Royal Sailor 


By a Naval Correspondent 


nationalities which make up its population. 
Coming so soon after the austere training of the 
Britannia, it was a liberal education of which he 
was qualified to take full advantage. That he did 
so is apparent in ‘‘ The Cruise of the Bacchante,”’ 
which was published shortly after the end of the 
cruise and which was written from the personal 
notes and letters of the two Princes. 

In 1882, when the Bacchante came home to pay 
off, Prince Albert left the Navy. As he was then 
the eventual heir to the throne, he had too many 
duties ashore to be able to continue in the Service; 
but his brother stayed. He was promoted Sub- 
Lieutenant and appointed to H.M.S. Canada, 
stationed in the West Indies and under the com- 
mand of Captain Durrant. He served in her for 
the remainder of the commission and on her arrival 
home did the usual Sub-Lieutenant’s courses at 
Greenwich and Portsmouth. 


In Good Company 


On his promotion to Lieutenant in 1885 Prince 
George went out to the Mediterranean to serve in 
the flagship, H.M.S. Alexandra. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was the Prince’s uncle—H.R.H. 
The Duke of Edinburgh—and he had many 
officers under him who were destined for high 
command. Admiral Sir Compton Domvile was 
then Captain of the Temeraire and Sir Henry 
Stevenson was in command of the Dreadnought, 
on board which ship Prince George also served. 
Sir Hedworth Meux was in command of the 
Dolphin and Prince Louis of Battenberg was a 
Commander in the Dreadnought. Sir George 
Warrender, Sir Frederick Hamilton, Sir Cecil 
Colville, Sir Colin Keppel and Sir James Startin 
were all Lieutenants, while one Midshipman had 
even then achieved a local fame, though as the 
finest lightweight jockey on the station. His name 
was David Beatty. 

These years in the Mediterranean as a Lieutenant 
were, in a way, the most vital in the Prince’s Naval 
career. The Navy is no respector of persons and 
command is only given to those who have proved 
themselves fit. It is during one’s time as a 
Lieutenant that the eyes of Authority are directed 
most keenly in their search for efficiency and com- 
paratively few emerge triumphant from the unseen 
scrutiny. 

At the end of his commission in the 
Mediterranean, Prince George was appointed in 
1889 to H.M.S. Northumberland, flying the flag of 
Sir J. Commerell, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel Fleet. - It was during this year that the 
first results of the Prince’s training became really 
apparent. He was appointed to his first 
independent command. ‘True, she was only a 
small ship, T.B. No. 79, but he commanded her 
during the Naval manoeuvres of that year. 

The year 1890 saw him appointed: to H.M.S. 
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Thrush, a gunboat, in command for service on the 
North American and West Indian station. It was 
considered a good job for a Lieutenant and only 
officers of real promise were given gunboats. 
These little ships were always interesting com- 
mands and they called for a high degree of sea- 
manship in their handling. The Prince came 
through his first year of real command with flying 
colours and 1892 found him commissioning H.M.S. 
Melapus with the rank of Commander. 

It looked then as though everything were set for 
a brilliant career. The Prince had proved himself 
an officer of great ability and a seaman of the first 
order. The Naval life suited him and gave him a 
wonderful opportunity of exploiting his gift for 
quick and wise decisions. Where his career would 
have ended, had he continued in the Navy, no one 
can say, but there can be no doubt that in 1892 
he was one of the most promising officers in the 
whole Service. 


The death of the Duke of Clarence in 1892 auto- 
matically meant Prince George’s retirement from 
active service in the Navy. He became the 
eventual heir to the throne and his many public 
duties ashore precluded any possibility of his con- 
tinuing with his Naval career. It was a great blow 
to him, for he had learnt to love the sea and every- 
thing connected with it, and his whole heart was 
in his job. 

In this year of Jubilee, we all like to look back 
in contemplation on the years that have passed. 
And with others, the Navy looks back too, It 
sees that outstanding figure amongst those who 
were young Lieutenants from 1885 to 1892 and it 
likes to speculate on the ‘‘ might have been.”’ But 
if the Navy lost one who might have shed an added 
lustre by his brilliance and personality, it is very 
proud of its share in giving Great Britain a King 
beloved throughout the Empire and known 
throughout the whole world as ‘The Sailor King.”’ 


The King and His Troops 


By Clive Rattigan 


ING GEORGE is a sailor first and foremost, 
but his love for and pride in the Navy has 
in no way affected the keenness of the 

interest he has always taken in his Army and the 
youngest of the Fighting Services, the Air Force. 
In his Dominion and Colonial tours as Duke of 


York and Prince of Wales, in his two Indian visits . 


and in the course of his twenty-five years’ reign 
he must have met and inspected a very large pro- 
portion of the various units in his Colonial, 
Dominion, Indian and Home Forces at some time 
or the other, and the number of individual officers 
and men who have been decorated and who have 
been spoken to by His Majesty must run into very 
many thousands, 

I have heard from the lips of some of these men 
—Native Officers of the Indian Army, Dominion 
Soldiers, Tommies and Jocks—what their reactions 
were to the Royal contact. What seemed to have 
impressed them all was the very human touch, the 
kindly geniality of the few words spoken, the 
quietly effective manner with which they were at 
once put at their ease. 


What Greater Honour ? 


I remember one gallant old Native Officer tell- 
igg me with tears in his eyes how the Badshah 
had smiled at him and said ‘‘Shabash ’’ (Bravo) 
as the Colonel Sahib spoke of three generations of 
loyal service—the man himself, his father before 
him and the son that was following the family 
tradition. The family izzat had now reached its 
culminating point; what greater honour could 
there be than the personal commendation of the 
Badshah himself? 

It was in the Great War that the King found 
his opportunity of getting really close to the hearts 
of his soldiers and displaying those qualities of 
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courage, humanity and unostentatious kindliness 
which have endeared him to his troops and made 
them so proud of the Sovereign they serve. 

It is no secret that, when the word first went 
forth from Buckingham Palace that His Majesty 
was anxious to visit his troops at the front, White- 
hall was filled with dismay. There were so many 
cogent reasons why the King should not leave 
England at such a critical time; the war was only 
a few months old, and though the Germans had 
been thrust back from Paris and the Allied line 
was strongly entrenched, no one could foretell what 
might happen. The King’s person was too 
precious to his country to be endangered. 

But the King was not to be denied the tour of 
duty and service that he had prescribed for himself, 
and towards the end of November, 1914, he paid 
the first of a series of yearly visits to the battle 
zone in France. 

On this as on subsequent occasions he departed 
from the programme that well-meaning persons 
laid down for him. He was quite prepared to visit 
General and Divisional Headquarters, delighted to 
present decorations to gallant officers and men, and 
only too anxious to show his sympathy with the 
wounded in hospital. 

But he wanted also to see his soldiers in the 
trenches, to hearten them by his presence and to 
make them realise how much he understood and 
appreciated their brave endurance of continuous 
hardship and danger. 


His Majesty’s wishes had to be acceded to, 
though with considerable misgivings on the part 
of those responsible for his safety. 

His fearlessness, however, appealed to the troops, 


while his presence was in itself an immense tonic 
to the fighting line. 


Sir Philip Gibbs, in one of his despatches as 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
has given us an unforgettable little picture of the 
King in France in August, 1916 :— 


Large numbers of soldiers were going about the 
business of war, and they were astonished beyond words 
to recognise the King. Astonished and enthusiastic. 
It seemed to them a “ sporting’ thing, which was 
their highest tribute of praise. The word was passed 
along and when the King returned, hundreds of 
soldiers, mostly Northamptons, had gathered along the 
road to give him a “ send-off.” 

With them was their little mascot, Joseph Lefévre, a 
twelve-year-old Belgian boy whom they had adopted 
and placed on the enrolled strength of their regiment. 
- .. The Northants men had put him in khaki and 
conferred upon him the rank of lance-corporal. .. . 

**] believe,’ said His Majesty, ‘‘I have found at 
last my youngest soldier. How old are you, my boy ?” 

‘* Please, Your Majesty,” said a burly private of the 
regiment, ‘‘ he doesn’t understand much English, 
though we’re teaching him, but he speaks French.” 

The King accordingly interrogated Joseph in the 
French language. .. . 

** You are getting on,” the King said. ‘‘ I see they 
have made you a lance-corporal already. You will 
soon be a general.’”” The King expressed the hope that 
the Northamptons did not lead the boy into dangerous 
areas. ‘‘ He’s quite willing to go anywhere, Your 
Majesty,” one of them said, ‘‘ but we don’t let him. . .” 

Throughout his return journey the King passed 
through miles of enthusiastic soldiers, and at every 
village and camp they turned out and cheered heartily 
as the news spread like wildfire down the roads. 

The King’s own sentiments were expressed in 
the General Order he issued to the troops in 
France on his return to England that year :— 

** It has been a great pleasure and satisfaction 
to me to be with my Armies during the past week. 

‘* IT have had opportunities of visiting some of 
the scenes of the later desperate struggles and of 
appreciating to a slight extent the demands made 
upon your courage and physical endurance in order 
to assail and capture positions prepared during 
the past two years and stoutly defended. 

** Do not think that I and your fellow-country- 
men forget the heavy sacrifices which the Armies 
have made and the bravery and endurance they 
have displayed during the past two years of bitter 
conflict. . . I return home more than ever proud of 
you.” 


To See 


+ a= who wish to see the King and Queen 
drive to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday 
will have to pay from £2 to £60 for good positions. 

Loyal subjects paid only one farthing each 

for positions on the route when King Edward I 
first made a royal progress. But when his 
grandson, as King, travelled in state, it cost no 
less than one penny per person to watch him. 

The price charged for the best places along the 
route to be followed by a coronation procession 
later rose to threepence. Then, when King Henry 
VIII was crowned, the price jumped—one penny. 

It cost even more to watch Queen Elizabeth when 
she rode through London on the day before she 
was crowned. For the best positions a charge of 
no less than sixpence was levied—and paid. 

Then prices slumped a little. Perhaps it was 
that when King James VI of Scotland came to 
‘Town to become King James I of England his 
subjects sensed that his line would come to a sad 


the King 


end. At any rate, only threepence was charged 
for seats on the route of the royal procession 
through the centre of London. And even at that 
cut rate there were not many takers. 

Charles I’s stock was a little greater. He was 
worth fourpence. Charles II, however, smashed 
all records. So jovous were the people at having 
a King after long, weary years of a Puritan 
Protector that they willingly paid no less than a 
florin for good seats to watch the royal procession. 

Thereafter the prices increased with each succes- 
sive monarch. Seats for George III’s procession 
cost between one and two guineas. For William 
IV’s procession the price had advanced to five 
guineas. 

The highest prices ever recorded were paid by 
eager subjects for good seats at Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. For the royal processions 
during those celebrations as much as £75 was asked 
and willingly given, 
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The King and the Glory 


that was India 


By Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


N 7 May, 1910, His Majesty was pro- 
claimed ‘‘ George the Fifth, by the Grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” 

The last three words are significant. In all the 
rest of his far-flung Dominions His Majesty is 
King; in India alone he is Emperor ; and no Tsar, 
or Kaiser or Sultan, not even the great Moghul 
in the zenith of his power, ruled over an Empire 
so wide, embracing so many races and States, and 
with a population of devoted subjects running into 
hundreds of millions. 

It has been said that the King is the sole con- 
stitutional link that now holds together Great 
Britain, the self-governing Dominions and our 
vast Colonial possessions. 

It might be said with even greater truth that the 
King-Emperor is the sole force that binds into a 
great and glorious Empire the many diverse and 
conflicting elements that make up the Empire of 
India. 


** The Shadow of God” 


Remove and weaken that inspiring and unifying 
influence and the mighty fabric will collapse into 
the anarchy from which British rule has rescued it. 

Their Majesties were prompt to recognise the 
importance of their Indian Empire when, soon 
after their Coronation at Westminster, they estab- 
lished a new precedent by going to India to receive 
the homage of her Princes and peoples on 12th 
December, 1912, at Imperial Delhi, which was then 
formally restored to its ancient dignity as the 
Capital of India. 

Those who had the privilege of witnessing the 
Delhi ceremonies will never forget the spontaneous 
manifestations of loyalty and devotion from all 
classes of our Indian fellow-subjects, who regard 
the King-Emperor as ‘‘ the Shadow of God on 
earth.”” 

The reality of that devotion was proved within 
a few years when, on the outbreak of the Great 
‘War, the Indian Princes and the martial races of 
Northern India furnished 680,000 fighting men and 
vast contributions of money and material to the 
cause of the Empiré; while the Indian Government 
made a splendid offering of £100,000,000 sterling. 

The writer can state from personal knowledge 
that it was the personal appeal of His Majesty, 

rather than that of his Ministers (who were un- 
known), or the war risk (which was remote), that 
evoked so wonderful an outburst of loyalty. 

His Majesty, with characteristic intuition, has 
shown his appreciation of Indian loyalty by 


appointing to his Staff three of the most dis- 
tinguished Indian Princes—-their Highnesses the 


Rulers of Kashmir, Patiala and Bikaner—all_ of 
whom rendered outstanding service in the war. 

All three will find an honoured place as his 
guests in the Jubilee celebrations, and all will 
receive a hearty welcome from the British public. 

In the arts of peace India has made marvellous 
progress during the reign. 

No less than £400,000,000 sterling has been 
spent on great schemes for the public welfare, 
notably irrigation works covering many millions 
of acres and railway extensions which between 
them have averted the dread scourge of the once 
chronic famines. 


The White Paper Folly 


Great industries in textiles, steel and iron, etc., 
have been built up behind the protective wall of a 
tariff which often presses hard on British indus- 
trial exports. Finally, there has been a_ great 
constitutional development in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms of 1921, while a further sweep- 
ing change is proposed in the India Bill now 
before Parliament. 


Opinions differ as to the expediency of imposing 
on an Empire which in the past has known only 
personal and autocratic rule a system of Western 
democracy. 


However that may be, our British statesmen, 
lacking the imagination and vision of Disraeli, are 
inclined to ignore the enormous power and influ- 
ence for good in India of the Throne and Person of 
the King-Emperor. Under the proposed scheme the 
King-Emperor, of course, remains as the ultimate 
authority; but that authority will be exercised 
through a lop-sided and heterogeneous body to be 
known as the Federation. 

The average Indian mind is slow to grasp im- 
personal political abstractions ; and anything which 
puts into the background the King-Emperor and 
his authority, which has hitherto been their shield 
against oppression and their bulwark against in- 
vasion and aggression, will tend to arouse suspicion 
and distrust. 

Hitherto the. familiar Indian cry has been 
“* Badshd ki jai ”’ (Victory to the King-Emperor). 
Can it be replaced by “‘ Federation ki jai” (Victory 
to the Federation) ? 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘ Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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Eve Paris 


FTER the Conference at Stresa and the con- 
demnation of Germany’s action by the 
League of Nations, a more optimistic spirit 

prevailed in France, and M. Flandin returned with 
increased authority. He will require it to deal with 
difficult questions at home. 

Financial troubles loom ahead. How is M. 
Germain-Martin to find the seventeen milliards he 
requires to balance the Budget, subsidise the rail- 
ways, the grain and wine industries, erect work- 
men’s dwellings, pay pensions, and provide 
adequate funds for National Defence, etc. ? 

, The Minister of Finance declares that drastic 
measures are necessary. In June he will propose a 
further reduction of five per cent. on the salaries of 
Government employés and on pensions, including 
those of ex-soldiers, and should the Government 
not agree to his policy of deflation he will tender 
his resignation. M. Rivollet, Minister of Pen- 
sions, will probably do the same if the ex-soldiers 
are dissatisfied; whilst the Minister of Labour will 
resist any reform of the law governing social 


insurances. ¢ 


F the many desirable guests now arriving in 
Paris, most are, alas, merely birds of 
passage, bound for England and the Jubilee cele- 
brations. The Maharaja of Patiala, with his suite 
of forty persons, is a visitor such as hotel managers 
dream of and see too rarely in this city nowadays. 
London will secure the bulk of tourists this 
summer, but the Brussels Exhibition will receive 
its share, devaluation of Belgium’s currency giving 
her a considerable advantage over France. 

The Société des Saisons de Paris gallantly con- 
tinues its efforts to please and attract strangers. 
A varied programme of fétes has been arranged, 
including galas, banquets, sporting events, enter- 
tainments and musical celebrations. An effort will 
be made, sponsored by Prince Pierre of Monaco 
and Paul Valé, to create in St. Germain—the 
Royal city, with its chateau and parks, birthplace 
of the French master, Claude Debussy—a musical 
centre, a Bayreuth devoted to Debussy’s art. 


AVOUR declared, ‘‘ The lottery is a tax on 
imbeciles.’’ If his judgment is right, France 
must possess many feeble-minded persons, for her 
lotteries have proved an immense success, bring- 
ing welcome sums into the Treasury. She is 
now going to increase the number of tickets and 
the value of prizes given. The ‘‘ Gros Let ”’ will 
hereafter be worth three millions. 
Advised by M. Régnier, Minister of the Interior, 
a Cabinet Council has recently approved of the 
organisation of sweepstakes modelled on the Irish 
and Calcutta events. There will be two, perhaps 


three, each year, the first for the Grand Prix 
on June 30 and the second for the Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe on October 6, 


Sixty per cent. of the ticket money will be dis- 
tributed in prizes, seven per cent. will go to the 
war-blind and mutilated, and the ‘* Société 
d’Encouragement,’”” formed to improve horse- 
breeding, helps in arranging the sweep and 
receives five per cent. for its trouble. 

A curious feature of the lotteries is that 
prize winners often omit to collect their gains. In 
November, 1934, nearly fifteen thousand prizes 
were uncollected, the State profiting by over seven 
millions. Seventy-five people had won 10,000 
francs each, but never claimed them; absent- 
minded, too, were the seventeen entitled to 50,000 
francs, and the thirteen who forgot their 100,000 
francs justify Cavour’s estimate of their mentality. 


7 recent anniversary of Germany’s first 


effective gas-attack on the French at Lange- 
marck, April, 1915, has awakened memories of 
those terrible days, and sufferers exchange reminis- 
cences. The troops were unprepared ; not for some 
days could even a rough mask be evolved. 

M. André Tardieu, then a young Captain, was 
one of the first victims. He has been relating his 
experiences. Taken unconscious to the Base 
Hospital, the Medical Officer first diagnosed his 
case as one of acute appendicitis, and ordered an 
operation, fortunately altering his views in time. 

He remained for a couple of days in a 
state of coma, and when his condition appeared 
hopeless the Holy Church was called upon to per- 
form the supreme Rite of his Faith, 

But confusion reigned. The good priests were 
being overworked, rushing here and there to attend 
deathbeds, and no less than five times did the 
gallant soldier receive the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. After which he recovered ! 


HAT strange being, Panait Istrati, who 
recently died, was the son of a Greek 
smuggler and a Roumanian washerwoman, 
worked as pigherd, waiter and labourer, yet man- 
aged to acquire perfect knowledge of French 
(owing, he declared, to studying Fénelon), to 
educate himself and write wonderful stories. 

Romain Rolland read the unknown youth’s 
MSS. and, discovering great talent, had them 
published. Istrati became a successful French 
author. 

Unfortunately the Soviet Ambassador in Paris 
also appreciated his gifts and took him to Moscow 
to write of conditions in Russia. But Istrati 
published ‘‘ Vers J’autre flamme,’’ utterly con- 
demning what he had seen. The Communists 
never forgave him for denouncing the Soviet 
Government as ‘A Terror which uses human 
lives as material for social warfare ’’ and perse- 
cuted him to the end of his brief existence. 
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Diamond Jubilee Memories 


By Horace Wyndham 


N June 22, 1897, Queen Victoria celebrated 

her Diamond Jubilee by driving from 

' Buckingham Palace to a Thanksgiving 

Service at St. Paul’s. An old and tired woman, 

she had then completed a record reign of sixty 

years, and had worn her crown longer than any 
other British sovereign. 


Preparations for the Jubilee and its attendant 
pageantry filled the public mind to the exclusion 
of everything else. ‘‘Politics,’’ declared a sour 
commentator, ‘‘ were neglected, and even business 
itself suffered from the general distraction.’ Still, 
everybody rose to the occasion. Following pre- 
cedent, the Archbishop of Canterbury composed a 
“* special prayer.”’ 

On June 22 all London was astir at cockcrow, 
with thousands upon thousands of citizens making 
their way to selected points along the line of route. 
The tariff for seats ranged from two to twenty-five 
guineas. For an entire room, however, in Picca- 
dilly, owners thought nothing of asking £300. 
What is more, they got it. Everywhere there were 
emblematic devices, festoons of flowers, and flags. 

Headed by the veteran Lord Roberts, the pro- 
cession through six miles of streets was a veritable 
Pageant of Imperialism, with every nook and 
corner of the far-flung Empire represented by con- 
tingents of Dominions and Colonial soldiers and 
politicians. 

AN UNREHEARSED INCIDENT 

After the religious service outside St. Paul’s 
had come to an end, the vast gathering assembled 
there indulged in what is now dubbed ‘‘community 
singing”’ ; and led, it is recorded, by Dr. Temple, 
lifted up their voices in the National Anthem. An 
unrehearsed incident, and one not in the official 
programme. ‘‘The Queen wept,’’ says a journalist, 
rounding off a descriptive column. 

As was inevitable, the Diamond Jubilee had its 
repercussions. On the eventful day, President 
Kruger, making a gesture, unconditionally re- 
leased the last of the Jameson Raid prisoners still 
in durance at Pretoria. There was also the cus- 
tomary shower of “‘ honours,’’ with knighthoods 
distributed broadcast. Perhaps the most popular 
one among them was that of Squire Bancroft, the 
second histrion (since he followed Irving) to receive 
the accolade. 

Thirty-eight years ago, in 1897, we were all of 
us thirty-eight years younger (audited and found 
correct) and, taking things all round, living in a 
much pleasanter London. Deans were less 


gloomy; and politicians, talking rhodomontade 
and fustian, had not degenerated into mounte- 
banks, dividing up the Empire. 

In other respects, too, a very different London. 
A London with no cabarets, or anything to sug- 
gest them, other than the chaste programmes 
offered at the Lyric Club; no cross-words; no wire- 


less ; no talkies; no film heroines exhibiting toothy 
smiles to the dramatic critics ; no jazz; no crimped- 
haired crooners, with their unpleasant animal 
noises, and no Bright Young Things to encourage 
them; no income-tax worth worrying about; and 
no motors, and no Belisha beacons to make the 
Streets resemble an orange grove. Instead, the 
jingling of hansoms and clop-clop of horses. 
Every evening a procession of light ladies, saunter- 
ing from Devonshire House to Leicester Square; 
and the long bar at the Criterion, the accepted 
rallying point of those odd individuals whom the 
journalists of the day invariably called ‘‘ men- 
about-town.’’ But Grub Street—before it was 
taught better by a smart young new arrival, Alfred 
Harmsworth—was still referring to the ‘‘devour- 
ing element ”’ and “‘ trundling the leather,”’ when 
reporting fires and football matches. 


WHISKEY AT 3/6 


On the credit side, many advantages. Thus, 
food (whiskey) was 3s. 6d. a bottle, and tobacco 5d. 
an ounce. Even Savile Row would not dream of 
charging more than seven guineas for the sort of 
gent’s wear’? in which one could call on 
“* Duggie”’ or the Official Receiver without a 
qualm ; and the Savoy Hotel was advertising bed- 
rooms at 7s. 6d. a night. 


In 1897 Henry Newbolt, Stephen Phillips, and 
Francis Thompson were the poets who counted. 
Pert young misses were not writing cloacal novels; 
and the “‘ facts of life ’’ had not been included in 
the curriculum at St. Winifred’s. Nor were there 
Books of the Month Clubs,’ with half-wits 
telling quarter-wits what to read. According to 
the advertisement columns, Hall Caine’s The 
Christian was ‘“‘ in demand ”’ at Mudie’s; and a 
smug work, Deeds that won the Empire (not by 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant) was being given as a prize 
to the forerunners of the Boy Scouts’ movement. 
But lowbrows were talking with bated breath of 
Meredith and Hardy and Henry James, and wish- 
ing to God they had the patience to read them. 


As to the theatrical world of 1897, Pinero was 
an easy first among the dramatists; with Sydney 
Grundy and Henry Arthur Jones writing about 
** the Quality” and causing Mayfair to snigger and 
Suburbia to shudder. Big names, too, on what 
mummers still call ‘‘ The Boards.’’ Irving and 
Ellen Terry at the Lyceum; Charles Wyndham 
and Mary Moore at the Criterion; Cyril Maude 
and Winifred Emery at the Haymarket ;.and Fred 
Leslie and Nellie Farren at the Gaiety; and at the 
music-halls (of which there were then a score) Dan 
Leno and Arthur Roberts, with Marie Lloyd and 
Vesta Tilley, topping the bill and delighting the 
proletariat. Where are they now? Gone with 
the snows of yester-year. Only George Robey 
and Lockhart’s Elephants seem left, to carry on 
the tradition. 
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Tributes to Lady Houston 


Lapy Houston, 


May I write (in as personal note as possible) to say 
“More power to your elbow,” and “ confound your 
enemies? ’’ The “‘ Saturday Review ” is the one paper I 
read (but cannot afford to buy) with unfailing zest every 
week. It never lets one down and it never wobbles. 

I write as one of the million or so “ not-wanteds ’’— 
morte or less on the scrap-heap, no dole even for me. Like 
my fellows I was a hero for a short time—anyhow “ ‘nuff 
said,’’—4¥% years overseas (Private to Staff Captain). Both 
my brothers gave their lives—one was in the I.C.S., a 
brilliant career before him. He ‘‘ wangled ” leave to 
join up and was killed the third week in France. 

I have education and “‘ all that,’? but never a footing 
since the War. 

You can imagine how your stand on India strikes 
those whose relatives gave their lives for that gem of 
our Empire. 

But I feel the Truth will prevail. 

In my humble opinion yon should head the Jubilee 
Procession after Royalty as typifying true Patriotism, 
and certain politicians should march behind, not ride— 
a noble anitnal is too good a mount—face about, in shame, 
for the havoc and evil they have brought on this fair 
land of ours ever since (tarred with the stinking brush 
of Leninism) they have held the reins. 

With sincere wishes for your health and strength to 
continue your great work. I wish I could enclose a sub- 
scription to help. G. CARTER. 

Knox Street, W.1. 


Concealing the Truth 
(From Colonel Sir Theodore Brinckman, Bart.) 

SIR,—I do not know what our daily journals are 
coming to; yours is the only paper that tells the truth. 

The others.will put in such rotten things as someone 
seeing a cuckoo very early or a primrose sprouting in 
December ; but anything that contains remarks about our 
Government or politicians, however cleverly written or 
truthful, they. will not. publish, thanks to our so-called 
statesmen—I suppose they call themselves by that name. 

In the old days we had gentlemen and men of honour 
in the Cabinet. They would not, like our present lot of 
tub-thumpers, have dreamt of having any dealings with 
the murderers in the Soviet Government, or gone wan- 
dering about the Continent trying to interfere in France 
and Germany, who are like two dogs snarling over a bone. 
Instead, they would have put our own country into order. 

If we are led into war, it will be entirely the fault of 
Mr. MacDonald and Co., who have let us down in every 
way and who published a White Paper condemning Ger- 
many. Instead of minding their own business 
and trying to make friends with Germany, they have 
allowed themselves to be made the catspaw of France. 


THEODORE BRINCKMAN. 
68, Brook St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 


Patriots Not Wanted 
SIR,—Your article by the ‘‘ Saturday Reviewer ” in 
last week’s issue was a timely reminder that Patriots are 
not wanted by the so-called ‘‘ National ’”? Government... 


I believe I am right in saying that it was only under. 
gteat pressure that that international crank, Ramsay 


MacDonald, was persuaded to accept Lady Houston’s 
magnificent offer to finance the Schneider Cup, an act of 
generosity which resulted in greatly increased prestige 
for this country and inquiries for our aircraft from all 
over the world. 

This being so, it is small wonder that such a Prime 
Minister and his craven ally, Baldwin, should have con- 
temptuously ignored Lady Houston’s magnificent offer of 
£200,000 for the defence of London. 

They have consistently shown that they are ‘‘too proud” 
to defend their country, the ultimate fate of which at the 
hands of our enemies concerns them not at all. 

The only chance for England: is to have a Government 
of patriots, men and women with the clear-sighted devo- 


tion to country of Lady Houston. Surely there must be 
others like her Ladyship who have the sense to realise 
that “exchanges of views”? and disarmament confer- 
ences lead nowhere and who have the vision to keep clear 
of foreign entanglements and get on with the job of 
making ourselves impregnable. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. H. pe A. MAXWELL. 
Pacifists Ain’t Got Wings 
SIR,—Moral and religious ideals are being exploited 
in the interests of International Socialism. 


Could we not organise a Women’s Legion to conduct 


a campaign to defeat these methods? 

Thus, to put a stop to anti-war propaganda in 
religious and educational institutions, it needs to be 
pointed out that denunciation of war is inconsistent with 
the Christian religion and that it is expressly forbidden 
in the Church of England to teach men to refuse to 
serve in war. 

Since no one can accept the protection of citizenship 
without its responsibilities—and national or Imperial 
service is the best training for a citizen—it should be 
made an. essential qualification for the franchise. 

Further, the right of the people to determine the policy 
of the nation through their Parliamentary representa- 
tives ought not to be surrendered to an International 
Council, and accordingly the action of the Government 
in entering the League of Nations and attempting to 
shape the nation’s policy in accordance with the League’s 
decisions requires to be challenged as unconstitutional. 

The right of directing its own policy is vital to a 
Sovereign State, and no Government or party can deprive 
it of that right. M. E. HILL. 

Kirkley, Wash Common, Newbury. 


Our Cringing Politicians 
SIR,—The attitude of ‘‘ responsible statesmen ”’ to the 


Soviet and to Indian Congress wallahs recalls Swin- 
burne’s lines : 


‘See the long tongue lick the hand that reeks 
of slaughter, 
See the man of words embrace the man of blood.” 
24, Longton Avenue, S.E.26. O. C. G. HAYTER. 


Education versus the Fighting Services 
SIR,—In this year’s Budget the cost of education is 
£53,000,000; in last year’s Budget the cost was 
£43,000,000. No details are given for this huge increase 
of £10,000,000. 


This increase is equivalent to the additional cost of the 
fighting Services. Seven hundred elementary schools 
have been supplied with film studios, which I consider 
an unwarranted expenditure. 

The cost of education before the Great War was 
£28,000,000, and now the cost, including the amount 
recovered from the local rates, has reached the colossal 
sum of £120,000,000. 

The Annual Report on recruiting last year disclosed 
that men applying for admission to the ranks are fre- 


quently rejected on account of their deplorably low 


educational - qualifications. ; 


If this is the meagre result of all this vast expenditure, 
I suggest that the amount be cut down to £60,000,000 and 
the balance applied to the long overdue necessary increase 
in the fighting Services. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Hailsham, in reply to 
Lord Ampthill, said that owing to financial stringency 
the Militia could not be resuscitated. 


No money for the fighting Services; but the 
work goes on bravely in the education departments, where 
it would appear there is no financial stringency! A 


Commission of Inquiry into this vast expenditure is long. 


overdue. 
Starlock, Rye, Sussex. H. TEMPLER 


(Colonel, late Indian Cavalry). 
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THE EVIL THAT IS SOVIET RUSSIA 


Your LADYSHIP, 


All true Christians must applaud your noble endeavours 
to keep the Church and people of this country alive to the 
“‘ pernicious influences of Godless Russia, working to 
destroy religion all over England, especially among the 
children.” 


I am glad to note that your letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has elicited the information that His Grace 
has ‘‘ for long been deeply concerned about Russia.” 
One wishes, however, that there were more signs that 
the Church is pursuing an active counter-propaganda 
campaign against the influences you mention. 

It is notorious that the Soviet has numerous agents and 
friends in this country working to destroy the teaching 
of religion in our schools and endeavouring to impregnate 
the least educated classes in our population with the 
Marxist doctrine that religion is an opiate for keeping the 
proletariat under the capitalist heel. 


It is high time that the English Church took active 
measures to combat the insidious campaign that is going 
on unceasingly round it. 


The leaders of the Church may well be shocked and 
‘‘deeply concerned ’’ over the Soviet’s anti-religious 
activities. But, so far as the ordinary layman is aware, 
they seem to be content with holding up their hands in 
horror; they appear to be exceedingly diffident about 
“fighting the good fight’ against the enemies of 
religion. M. J. HENDERSON. 

Ophir Road, Bournemouth. 


What are the Bishops Doing ? 
DEAR LADY HovustTon, 

Your letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury is very 
timely. 

I can only hope that it will have the effect of rousing 
the whole episcopal bench to the necessity of organised 
effort to counteract the evil that is being spread in our 
midst by Soviet agents and sympathisers. 


I know that there are numbers of clergymen all over the 
country who are seriously perturbed over what they have 
every reason to regard as a deliberate and carefully 
planned campaign to pervert the youth of Britain by 
holding all religion up to contempt and infecting them 
with Communist doctrines. 

The average clergyman can do little by himself to 
counter such an obviously widespread campaign. He 
needs the co-operation and support of those in authority 
above him, and too often he finds that in voicing his 
apprehensions he is regarded as a well-meaning crank. 

If only the Bishops will take the matter seriously in 
hand before it is too late, something may yet be done 
to check this terrible menace. CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


Unscrupulous Moscow 
MApDAM, 


Peftmit me to express my sincere admiration for your 
courage and high sense of duty in keeping the public 
of this country awake to the baleful manceuvres of Soviet 
Russia. 

The wonder is that any Briton can put any trust in that 
Godless country—after such things as the early outrage 
on the British Embassy, the Lena goldfields scandal, the 
farcical trial some months ago of British subjects, and 
the continuous evidence of sinister Soviet propaganda 
throughout the Empire. 

The latest shock to those who seem so anxious to be 
friends with Russia is the refusal of the Soviet to allow 
Professor Kapitza to leave Russian territory. For the 
past 12 years that gentleman has been at work in Cam- 
bridge on problems of pure science; he has been financed 
from British funds, the Royal Society has appointed him 


to one of its few professorships, and the same society has 
contributed a handsome donation towards the construction 
and equipment of a laboratory for purposes of his research. 


In a foolish mood the professor consented to pay a visit 
to the country where he was born. That was his undoing. 
Once within the Soviet border his liberty disappeared. 
The Soviet refused to recognise that Cambridge had any 
claim on him and his services. If the University and the 
Royal Society had been so foolish as to finance his 
research work that was their look-out; the Soviet would 
get the results, whatever they were. 


The incident affords an interesting illustration both of 
Moscow’s unscrupulousness and the lack of liberty for the 
individual in Russia to-day. 


ARTHUR JAMES SKEFFINGTON. 
De Vere Gardens, S.W. 


The Foulest Crime in History 
(From the Rev. J. P. Bacon Phillips) 

SIR,—I beg to endorse every word in the current issue 
of the Saturday Review with the above-written title. 
When the rebels got the upper hand, our Government sent 
a telegram congratulating them on “ having regained 
their freedom.’’ I wrote to the London newspapers pro- 
testing against this message being sent ‘“‘ in the name 
of England.”’ My letter was published in the Daily News, 
etc., and within a few days this foul murder was enacted. 
In my letter I stated that the Czar had always been our 
friend. I believe that I was the only person publicly to 
protest against this iniquitous telegram. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Will the Church Move? 


DEAR Lapy Houston, 


I am so glad the Archbishop of Canterbury has shown 
a little commonsense by writing you, and on such a vital 
subject. 


Perhaps, shortly, men will see that a real, sincere good 
woman has a vision that goes far combined with 
tenaciousness. 


I note the Observer to-day still insists on a Government 
much the same. What I am afraid of is that Conserva- 
tism will be swamped completely. 


I told the Retired Clergy Association a short time ago 
how stupid the Church leaders were not to enlist your 
sympathy on the things that matter. 


With all good wishes that God may sustain you in your 
fight for the right, as so far he has done me in the same 
cause. (Mrs.) F. E. COLss. 

134, Breakspears Rd., Brockley, S.E.4. 


Seditious Propaganda 
My Lapy, 


May I appeal through the columns of your splendid 

outspoken paper to those of your readers, equally Patriotic 
Die-Hards, to write to their Members of Parliament pro- 
testing with all forcible phrases against the vile ard 
surely seditious attacks on the members of our Royal 
House by means of The Daily Worker, which publication 
reaches the most ignorant and easily led of the mass2s? 
‘ Surely it is within the power of our so-called Govern- 
ment to raid the offices of this disgraceful newspaper and 
forbid its publication, and, last but not least, to imprison 
those responsible for it. 

I have received to-day letters and visits from people who 
have implored me, as hon. secretary of a Patriotic Service 
Society, to see what can be done to move the apathetic 
Legislature to uphold the prestige of the Royal House 
and justify themselves as trustees and guardians of our 
Realm. AN ENRAGED PATRIOT. 
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ITTING alone, meditating on the 

past twenty-five years, its joys and 
its woes—the Great War—when 
two million of our fathers and 
brothers were sacrificed on the altar 
of the hide-bound and colossal conceit 
and ignorance of Politicians, who, 
one month before the Great War, 
insolently laughed at Lord Roberts’ 
warnings by saying ‘never had we 
been on such good terms with that 
great and friendly country,Germany.” 
And like sheep led to the slaughter, 
fooled, deceived, utterly unprepared 
and entirely untrained, our dear 
men fought like heroes for their King 
and Country, dying, suffering, 
tortured—but Victorious!. 


And now alas — ALL THIS 
SACRIFICE IS IN VAIN, flung on 
the dust heap of the House of 
Commons and _ denounced as 
something to be ashamed of ! 


And through this long vista of 
years the one man who stands out 
above all others, in my memory, for 
his great and tender love for us, 
his wisdom and understanding and 


his earnest desire to prevent war, 


which he knew and said he could 
have done, is LORD ROBERTS. 


Politicians are employed and paid 
by this country to fearlessly and 
jealously guard and keep the safety 
and welfare of the Nation before 
everything and above everything— 
and to listen when Lord Roberts 
gravely warned them, War was 
imminent—W AS THEIR BOUNDEN 
DUTY, for as an expert—he had a 


right to expect and demand this— 
and the GREAT WAR COULD 
THEN HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 
—and all those millions of precious 
lives saved. | 


Prepare! said this great soldier, who 
knew what war was and who loved 
England with all his heart and 
soul —- Prepare ! —Prepare ! —THE 
ONLY WAY TO PREVENT THE 
HORROR OF WAR _ IS—TO 
BE PREPARED—DOUBLY, TREB- 
LY PREPARED—BEYOND ALL 
OTHERS—for preparation, full and 
thorough preparation is and always 
has been our only safeguard (until 
our enemies, under the guise of 
friends, talked disarmament !). 


Make no mistake, to-day we are 
in a far worse plight than we were 
in 1914, and the men we have to 
thank for this are our politicians. 


ENGLAND IS THE RICHEST 
COUNTRY—BUT UNLESS NOW 
SHE POURS OUT ALL HER 
WEALTH, NOT IN NEW ROADS, 
NOT IN HIDEOUS BUILDINGS, 
BUT IN AGREAT CAMPAIGN OF 
PREPARATION FOR WAR 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
EMPIRE—BY BUILDING THE 
GREATEST AIR FORCE AND THE 


GREATEST NAVY IN THE WORLD 
—AND_ UNLESS ALL THE 
EMPIRE FOLLOWS SUIT—ALL IS 
LOST AND WE ARE DOOMED. 
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By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


For those who cannot take care of 
what they have must lose it. 


Is it not about time our puffed- 
up pundits should eat humble pie 
and acknowledge that Hitler has 
forced them to open their eyes and 
boldly shown them the way to be 
patriots (and to regain their manhood 
if this is possible) ? 


Lord Baden-Powell tells us that 
we are now aC3 nation. CAN YOU 
WONDER? With a Government 
that for years past has squandered 
countless millions of the money 
taken from the taxpayers pockets 
in order to destroy, body and soul, 
the finest, bravest, most splendid 


people the world has ever known 
and shamefully turn them into 


hopeless, helpless, healthless paup- 
ers—on the dole! Is there a 
boy, man, woman or girl that does 
not spurn and turn with loathing 
from this picture of degradation ?— 
and yet this is a picture of us as 
others see us. 


From our greatest Poet and 
greatest Soldier come in different 


LORD ROBERTS 


words the same advice, “When the 
Nation is at peace, never forget to 
prepare for war.” 


Can you explain why the man, 
whose name I will not mention, is 
described by everyone as a “ Pacifist”? 
—yet he called a Revolution at the 
most terrible moment it was possible 
to select during the War. If this is 


being a Pacifist—what is a war- 
monger or a “ Traitor” ? 


It is most meet we arm us *gainst the foe; 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom_— 

Though war nor no known quarrel were in 
uestion ,— 

But that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintain’d, po i and collected, 

As were a war in expectation. 


—Shakespeare 
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The King Sportsman 


By David Learmonth 


S a shot the King was ranked among the 
giants of his day and his skill is still of a 
very high order indeed, a good measure of 

which has been inherited by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York. Shooting with an absolutely straight left 
arm, His Majesty was in the same class as those 
almost legendary names such as the late Mr. 
Rimington Wilson, Sir Harry Stonor, the late 
Lord Walsingham, and Duleep Singh. 

Unlike some of these, the King was almost 
equally good all round. In this he differed from 
such as Mr. Rimington Wilson who, though un- 
surpassed at grouse, was rated merely as very good 
indeed at pheasants and partridges. 

While the King has no longer the leisure for 
shooting other people’s coverts which he once had, 
the shooting at Sandringham and the stalking at 
Balmoral still provide as good sport as ever, and 
His Majesty is no less keen, though since his ill- 
ness he seldom shoots after lunch. It may be 
mentioned here that King George is a great lover 
of dogs and has a first-class kennel of spaniels and 
retrievers at Sandringham. He is also extremely 
knowledgeable about the methods of improving a 
shoot. Under his expert control the Invercauldy 
grouse moor near Balmoral, which he rents, has 
improved out of all knowledge. 


On the Sandringham estate of over a hundred 
thousand acres excellent wild fowling is to be had 
in addition, of course, to first-class pheasant and 
partridge shooting. In fact, there is probably no 
other individual estate in England where the com- 
bined level of all three classes of shooting is so 
high. 

RACING INTERESTS 

It has been thought by some that the King’s 
interest in racing is not so great as that of his 
father, King Edward. In actual fact this is very 
far from being the case. His Majesty likes nothing 
better than to visit Newmarket, where he can walk 
in the paddock and enclosure as an ordinary in- 
dividual, free from formality or gaping crowds. 

When he is at headquarters the King never 
omits to visit his stables, and those who are in 
touch with him know well that his knowledge both 
of racing and breeding is extensive and his interest 
very real. 

The true reason why His Majesty does not race 
on a larger scale is because his purse is not un- 
limited. He would like to have better horses than 
he has if there were ways and means of achieving 
this. But the many calls he has have rendered 
this impracticable, though of recent years His 
Majesty has had a couple of first-class horses in 
Limelight and the One Thousand Guineas winner, 
Scuttle; while in Friar Marcus, though he is grow- 
ing old now, he has a stallion with a great record 
as a sire of sprinters, with winners of close on 

' £138,000 to his credit at the end of 1934. 


It was cruel luck when the classic winner Scuttle 
died in foaling, for the whole nation had hoped that 
she would prove another Perdita Il, who bred for 
King Edward the mighty Persimmon, among other 
good winners. In Fairlead, His Majesty has a 
filly from her which promises to be useful, but 
hardly up to classic standard. However, it is 
possible that she may achieve at the stud what she 
has so far failed to do on the course. She has the 
breeding for it, and many worse performers, bred 
as Fairlead is, have become famous as matrons. 
There is also a two-year-old filly, Canvas, by 
Solario, and a yearling filly, Orba, by Singapore. 


While on the subject of His Majesty’s racing 
activities, it is interesting to recall that Queen 
Victoria was a remarkably successful breeder of 
bloodstock. 

From foundations laid by George IV, Queen 
Victoria bred at the Hampton Court Stud a galaxy 
of classic winners which has probably never been 
surpassed by any breeding establishment. 


HAMPTON COURT WINNERS 

The great mare La Fléche was bred there before 
being sold to Baron Hirsch (for the Queen did not 
race herself), as also was Imperieuse. 

Sainfoin, a good-looking chestnut by Spring- 
field, was also bred at Hampton Court before 
being sold and going on to win the Derby. Sain- 
foin played a very important part in the develop- 
ment of present-day bloodstock, being sire of 
Rock Sand the progenitor of the Tracery line. 

It was from Hampton Court that the late King 
Edward brought many of the mares which became 
the foundation of his great Sandringham stud. 
But the mainstay undoubtedly was Perdita II, 
which His Late Majesty bought on the advice of 
the late Richard Marsh for a comparatively small 
sum. 


Glorious days followed the establishment of the 
Sandringham stud, though they did not come 
immediately. Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee, that 
queer-tempered horse which only Herbert Jones 
could ride, and Florizel II, all out of Perdita II, 
were only a few of the great names which eman- 
ated from this establishment. 


King Edward won his third Derby with Minoru, 
which he leased from the late Colonel Hall Walker, 
afterwards Lord Wavertree. These were the days 
when that witty Irishman, Lord Marcus Beresford, 
managed the Royal stables and Dick Marsh was 
trainer. 


Lord Marcus was succeeded by Colonel 
Fetherstonhaugh, who died a few years ago, when 
Brigadier Tomkinson became manager. On 
Marsh’s retirement W. Jarvis took over the Eger- 
ton House stables, and he has done very well 
indeed with material that has not always been all 
that could be desired. 
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MOTORING 


The Curse of Belisha 


By Sefton Cummings 


E all remember how the ‘‘ Captain ” in Juno 

and the Paycock frequently declared that the 

whole world was in a state of ‘* chassis.’’ So far 

as the motoring world is concerned this is certainly 

the case at the moment and the inverted commas 

are not likely to be removed until the present 
irksome restrictions are greatly modified. 


A journalist expects a measure of criticism; but 
my post since I first drew attention to the devastat- 
ing effect on the trade of the thirty mile an hour 
speed limit has brought nothing but letters of 
agreement from those engaged in the manufacture 
and retailing of high-class cars. 


This should be a matter of self congratulation 
in the ordinary course of events. On this occasion 
it is exactly the opposite. One cannot congratu- 
late promt for having correctly predicted the ruin 
of an industry. 


There is a natural reluctance on the part of both 
manufacturers and distributors to come into the 
open singly, at any rate at this stage. But it seems 
certain that the time is not far distant when they 
will combine together and issue a joint protest. 


Here are a few examples taken from my mail 
which show how serious the situation has become. 
The managing director of a firm of distributors 
with extensive showrooms in the West End and 
branches all over England has stated to me in 
writing that sales during what is usually con- 
sidered the Easter rush period are down by over 
twenty-five per cent. compared to last year. When 
one considers that the country is more prosperous 
now than it was twelve months ago one appreciates 
the enormous check to trade which the arbitrarily 
imposed speed limits have caused. 


Anxiety for Future 


Practically the whole of this falling off in busi- 
ness is in the case of better class cars and the 
argument that the driving test has been the major 
cause of the present slackness, as was suggested in 
a letter from a Devonshire septuagenarian pub- 
lished in the Saturday Review last week is dis- 
counted by the fact that in nearly every case the 
prospective purchaser already held a driving 
licence. 

Other important firms with years of successful 
trading behind them have said the same thing, 
also in writing, and the managing directors of 
some of them admit frankly that they view the 
future of their companies with the greatest anxiety. 

I say definitely and after a number of personal tests that 
in an immense amount of cases the speed limits are applied 
without any adequate reason whatever. 

The approach to London from the West of 
England is a glaring case in point. From Black- 
water, on the London side of Hartford Flats, the 
road is practically continuously controlled until 
the Great West Road is reached. 


In nearly every instance the restrictive signs are 
placed at an unreasonable distance frum the towns 
and villages they are meant to protect and the 
release signs are just as far away on the other 
side. There is one stretch between Staines and 
the Great West Road which is rapidly becoming 
notorious. Broad and straight, with hardly a 
house on either side, this road is restricted until 
after the Ashford Cross roads. 


Many motorists, thinking either that they had 
missed the tiny release sign or that no such sign 
existed—by no means an unknown occurrence— 
have exceeded the ridiculous speed of thirty miles 
an hour here and,as a result, have found themselves 
in the police court. A well-known motorist, who 
never takes risks, was ‘‘ gonged ’’ here the other 
day for proceeding at thirty-seven miles an hour 
when fifty or sixty would have been perfectly safe. 


Persecution Must Stop 


Motorists are not going to stand for this persecu- 
tion and their exasperation is naturally reflected 
by a disinclination to purchase new cars. Nor 
does the view that they will get used to being 
bullied hold much water. 


The tragedy is that the scheme appears to have 
been devised without serious thought. Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, who instigated it, was not a driver and 
had to depend, if he troubled to acquaint himself 
with the true facts at all, on second-hand informa- 
tion. There is little evidence, however, that he 
took any pains to ensure getting the best advice; 
for no-one whose opinion counts in the motoring 
world seems to have been consulted. 


One would have imagined that the statistics 


. available from the old twenty miles an hour speed 


limit would have caused any responsible Minister 
to hesitate before embarking upon legislation the 
repercussions of which were bound to be harmful 
to an important industry. These figures show 
that the percentage of accidents both fatal and non- 
fatal fell considerably as soon as the speed limit 
was abolished. 


Why then, reverse a policy which has proved 
successful? One is driven to the conclusion that 
the desire of junior ministers to do something spec- 
tacular, a kind of megalomania and desire for self 
advertisement which has infected Ministers of 
Transport during recent years, impelled the 
responsible, or rather irresponsible, head of the 
department at the time to reverse a policy which 
was working very well and plunge the fourth 
largest industry in the land into a maelstrom of 
uncertainty. 


It has only needed Mr. Belisha and the ferocious 
tactics of the police aided by a Judge Jeffreys atti- 
tude on the part of magistrates to complete the 
havoc. 
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Edward 


HE Kings and Queens of England! Men ot 
great courage some of them, and high, 
untarnished principles! Others shifty- 
eyed, unfaithful to their sacred vows, or frail and 
abject, pitiful in their lamentable weaknesses! 
One by one they pass across the background of the 
long dead years, some only dimly seen through the 
swaying mists, others standing out clearly, unfor- 
gettable and vivid. 

King Arthur of the Round Table! The name 
rings through the centuries, bringing with it 
. memories of chivalry and romance. A mythical 
figure, by some historians dubbed only a legend, 
and yet alive in the hearts of the people, in the 
rocks of Tintagel, the sea drift, the wind, and all 
the wild, untamed beauty of the West country. 


“The Darling of the English”, 

In the shifting turmoil and chaos of those times 
the figure of Alfred stands out next as a great law- 
giver, as well as a great captain and father of his 
people. To children his name is always associated 
with ‘‘ the man who burnt the cakes,’’ but his 
victories over the Danes, both on sea and on land, 
his devotion to learning, and the wise statutes 
which he made, earned him the epithet of ‘‘ The 
darling of the English’ and placed him on a 
pedestal far above most men of his time. 


The story of Canute and the tide again helps 
the youthful mind to remember the name of this 
King who began his reign as a foreign conqueror, 
but strove to make amends for his youthful crimes, 
making his people forget the marauding invader, 
whose armies had swept over Britain, and 
remember only the just and peace-loving King, 
whose one desire was to promote the happiness and 
welfare of his subjects. 

William’s Skill 
The legend of William the Conqueror stumbling 


as he landed from his ship on the Sussex coast, . 


and declaring arrogantly, ‘‘ I take England with 
my hands,”’ is well known. It has been said of 
William that he united the highest military skill 
of his age with a political skill which would have 
made him famous in any age, and certainly his 
was a great figure, harsh and unrelenting perhaps, 
pitiless when he deemed that punishment was due, 
but never needlessly or wantonly cruel, even when 
he became embittered by the unending struggle of 
enforcing his dominion over a hostile people. 


Henry V Henry Vill 


The Royal 


William Rufus, his son, is remembered chiefly 
for having laid out the New Forest but his reign 


- plunged England into anarchy, and when Henry I 


succeeded he found the country reft with inward 
strife, in a state of perpetual rebellion and unrest. 


Chivalry and Romance 


In the storm-swept years that followed, the figures 
of Stephen and Henry II pass somewhat 
ingloriously, but Richard Coeur de Lion stands 
out again, vivid and unforgettable, lit up by the 
glamour of romance. A younger son of Henry II, 
he was brought up in his mother’s duchy of 
Aquitaine, imbibing the lore of the troubadours, 
the sunshine and atmosphere of chivalry and 
adventure, which made him at once so great, so 
restless, and so un-English. Tall and immensely 
strong, with light brown hair and merry, laughing 
eyes, Richard’s roving spirit always drove him on 
to some new quest, but though he was seldom in 
England, and always fighting in the Crusades or 
languishing in a German prison, his memory lives 
with unperishable freshness in the hearts of the 
people, when many another King, who stayed to 
do his duty conscientiously, has been forgotten. 


Crafty John 


After that great and gallant figure comes John, 
crafty and weak and cruel, noted chiefly for that 
‘* Greatest half-hour in history,’’ when, on the 
green fields of Runnymede, his trembling, unwill- 
ing hand affixed the royal seal to Magna Carta. 


Passing over Henry III, some of the spirit of 
Richard Coeur de Lion—his height and strength 
and splendid courage—seems to have been 
inherited by Edward I, called by some ‘* Edward 
Long-shanks ’’ and by others ‘‘ The Hammer of 
the Scots.”’ Always at war, roving from one 
battlefield to another, he married the lovely Eleanor 
of Castille, who is said to have been the most 
beautiful Queen England ever had, a beauty that 
is still preserved for us in the death mask at West- 
minster Abbey and in the magnificent Crosses 
which her sorrowing husband erected at every 
place where her funeral cortége halted. _ 
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Edward VI Queen Elizabeth 


Cavalcade 


The names of Edward II, Edward III, and 
Richard III are somewhat shadowy in most 
memories, but it has been said that Henry IV 
never forgot that his way to the throne had led 
over the body of his murdered kinsman, while 
Henry V, the warrior King, seemed never able to 
expiate with prayers and penance and fasting the 
ever-present memory of that crime. 


The First Tudors 


The dark clouds of the Wars of the Roses drift 
across the screen and the first Tudors come to the 
throne, Henry VII miserly and avaricious, build- 
ing the Nave of Westminster Abbey, Henry VIII, 
trying to impress on the world that all his actions 
were governed by legal reasons, his little son 
Edward VI, who during his short reign did great 
things for England, Mary, the daughter of his first 
marriage, hard and bitter, soured by her mother’s 
unhappiness and by her own loveless, restricted 
life, and so at last the golden, flaming figure of 
Elizabeth. 

The ‘‘ Gloriana ”’ of Spenser, the ‘* Fair Vestal, 
throned in the West,’’ of Shakespeare, she reigned 
for forty-five years and brought England to the 
first place in Europe by her. astonishing strength 
and State craft, and her astute diplomacy. Vain 

\ and arrogant, loving rich apparel and brilliant 
colours, seeming hard and relentless, and yet 
weeping bitterly when she signed the death warrant 
of Mary Stuart, proud of her name of “‘ Virgin 
Queen ” and yet always seeking admiration, she 
was a great Queen, and even if she had not been a 

Queen would still have been a great woman. 


Stuart Contrasts 


The first Stuart King, weak and ugly, with 
staring eyes and a tongue too big for his mouth, 
passes, and once again the shadow of civil war 
rests over England. So many gallant lives sacri- 
ficed in vain for a King who betrayed the loyalty 
of his followers and has left an imperishable 

+ memory of his slender, languid grace and the 
' calm, serene courage with which he faced his 
execution, 


Charies 11 Queen Victoria 


And what of his son? Though many other 
Kings may be forgotten, that tall, dark-faced young 
man with the famous Stuart smile, who won back 
his father’s kingdom and held it, in spite of all 
unrest, by the sheer force of his personality, will 
always be remembered. A King who never 
willingly did harm to anyone, who “ never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one ’’ because, 
as he said ‘“‘ My words are my own, but my acts 
are my minister’s.””. A King who loved life but 
met death with a gay, gallant philosophy, and a 
whispered apology to those who had waited “* such 
an unconscionable time.”’ 


Beloved Victoria 


James II, flying from England and leaving the 
throne to his daughter Mary and her stiff Dutch 
husband, Queen Anna with her numerous children 
all dying in infancy, the four Georges, William 
IV, and, once more, the figure of a great Queen. 
A girl in her teens passing to her coronation in the 
hushed stillness of Westminster Abbey, a radiant 
bride, a widow sorrowing for her husband, a little 
old lady, whose small capable hands held the reins 
of government so firmly and securely, never relin- 
quishing their hold, or falling in weariness. From 
end to end of a great Empire that figure was held 
in reverence and awe and affection. She was more 
than a Queen, more than a woman, she symbolised 
something, the passing of which seemed to leave 
an irreparable void. Never, perhaps, had Britain 
mourned so deeply and lost so much as on the day 
that Queen Victoria died ! 


The Peace Maker 


The genial figure of Edward VII passes all too 
soon. The King, who as well as being an able 
King, was such an able diplomatist, and, when 
diplomacy failed, could still by his charm of 
manner overcome difficulties which had seemed 
insurmountable. 

And now after twenty-five years comes the 
Jubilee of our present King. Twenty-five years 
which have seen such bitter, heartrending changes 
in the world, but that have still left the heart of 
Britain loyal to its Sovereigns, finding in them 
not only a King and a Queen, but a man and a 
woman always ready to share the suffering of their 
people and give their services unstintingly, 
unselfishly and wholeheartedly. 

By M.B. 
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JUBILEE SHOWS 


“The Shadow Man” Piccadilly Theatre 
By Ingram d’Abbes and Fenn Sherie 


T is not at all a bad idea in a murder play to 
leave your murder till the end of the last act, 
especially if there has been an abortive attempt at 
murder in the first act. Messrs. d’Abbes and 
Sherie keep the fun going quite briskly and they 
are, I am sure, the last people in the world to 
expect us to believe a single word of it. It all 
takes place in a film studio and there are in con- 
sequence several opportunities for some clever 
character studies. 

As a matter of fact the carefully drawn studies 
of Mr. Joe Hayman as the financial power behind 
the film, Mr. Reginald Bach as the property man, 
Mr. Frank Royde as the producer and Miss Gene 
Tully as the Continuity Girl rather made hay of 
the straightforward acting of Mr. Bernard Lee as 
the intended victim and Miss Florence McHugh 
as his girl friend. Mr. Ronald Simpson did his 
best with a stagey part and Miss Ethel Glendin- 
ning was sinister and melting by turns. I cannot 
congratulate Mr. Matthew Forsyth on his pro- 
duction, which, with the exception of the first act, 
was stilted and unimaginative. 


Tovarich” Lyric Theatre 
By Jacques Deval and Robert Sherwood 


The theme of the penniless aristocrat compelled 
to take service as a butler or a housemaid is so 
hackneyed that it was not without some misgivings 
that I saw the curtain fall on the first act. For- 
tunately, the author has mingled a certain amount 
of drama with his farce, so all was well. Added 
to this there was the charming personality of 
Eugenie Leontovitch and the effortless suavity of 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke. These two artists carried 
on their shoulders a play which, in less capable 
hands, might well have proved tiresome. Eugenie 
Leontovitch is a most talented artist who will, I 
hope, grace the London stage for many a long day, 
while as for Sir Cedric Hardwicke, he never ceases 
to amaze me. His Prince Mikail Alexandrovitch 
Ouratieff is to my mind one of the best things he 
has ever done. Mr. Frances L. Sullivan, too, 
proved once more what an excellent actor he is, as 
did Mr. Evelyn Roberts. But when, oh! when 
shall we see a really good ‘‘ juvenile ’’? 


“Let's Go Gay” Shaftesbury Theatre 


Messrs. Cecil Landeau and George Frank 
Rubens have written quite a bright little revue 
which may serve to amuse the less exacting play- 
goer. That I do not praise it whole-heartedly may 
be put down to the fact that I found in it certain 
echoes of the Gate Theatre Revue, and the Gate 
Theatre Revue was incomparably better. Magda 
Kun is a clever artist and completely overshadows 
her fellow-countryman Steve Geray. Rex Evans 
is a good compére for those who do not wish all 
compéres at the bottom of the sea and Bernard 
Clifton has a pleasing voice. It was Charlotte 
Leigh, however, who was the mainstay of the 
evening. Whatever Miss Leigh does, she does 


well, simply because she happens to be an artist. 
She was quite brilliantly supported in one number 
by Elionor Shan. -Ord. Hamilton and his 20th 
Century Band made some indifferent music sound 
reasonably good. 


“Ten Minute Alibi” Embassy Theatre 
By Anthony Armstrong 

I can always enjoy seeing this ingenious play 
and even now I am not quite certain what would 
have happened to Colin Derwent if the police had 
been a little more awake about that passport busi- 
ness. The cast at the Embassy Theatre is well- 
balanced, though it has definitely weak spots. By 
far the best performance was that of Mr. Noel 
Carey as that smooth villain, Philip Sevilla. This 
is by no means an easy part and Mr. Carey is artist 
enough to be villainous without being theatrical. 
I was not so impressed with Mr. Humphrey 
Morton’s portrait of the murderer. His gestures 
were stilted and unnatural and it was fairly obvious 
that this particular murderer would never have 
got away with it ’’ under the experienced and 
humorous eyes of Mr. R. Halliday Mason and Mr. 
Leonard Upton as the two detectives. A com- 
petent production made up for some of the short- 
comings of the cast. 


‘Dancing City” Coliseum 

Vienna again! And what a Vienna! All the 
hard work of Lea Seidl, Jay Laurier and Doris 
Hare could not make this Vienna half as exciting 
as Balham on early closing day. I do not appre- 
ciate this passion for the Near East, least of all 
can I understand how Mr. André Charlot could 
so far forget himself as to stage this pretentious 
nonsense, and to stage it so well. I can only take 
the charitable view and look upon it as an indis- 
cretion which he is not likely to repeat. 


“1066 and All That”’ Strand Theatre 


One or two of the twenty-five episodes in this 
‘“comic history with music”’ are in bad taste. 
Having said that, I can now prophesy that this 
comedy, based on the book of W. C. Sellar and 
R. I. Tedman, will be the success of the jubilee 
season. 

It is brilliant and daring, satirical and witty, but 
never slapstick. Reginald Arkell, who is 
responsible for the book and lyrics, has made a 
fine job of it aided by a cast in which the talent is 
so evenly distributed that to give individual praise 
would be unfair. 

We frolic through Roman England to the 
Crusades and the Hundred Years War; then a 
rendezvous with Henry VIII; down to Queen 
Elizabeth, the four Georges, the Victorian Age 
and the Naughty Nineties, and even a peep into 
the future. The action gallops at top speed with a 
compére (in this case a necessity) supplying the 
vital links. 

Hugh E. Wright, as the Cockney who sees the 
historic cavalcade ,has the heavy burden of appear- 
ing in every scene and is the “ little man ’’ who 
emerges, battered but unbowed, through war and 
tumult, trouble and strife. _ 
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A SPECIAL 
MESSAGE 


MTPHE following is a special message 

to the Saturday Review from 
the Rt. Hon. J. A. Lyons, P.c., M.P., 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia :— 


The deep significance of the 
Throne to the Empire is appre- 
ciated none the less because the 
great Dominion to which I belong is 
twelve thousand miles from Windsor 
Castle. Distance is no barrier to 
Imperial sentiment ; the link of king- 
ship, stoutly forged, holds fast in 
these days when peoples elsewhere 
are confronted by turmoil and 
uncertainty. 


His Majesty, when Duke of York, 
came to Australia in 1901. It was 
the occasion of the welding together 
in Federation of the Australian 
Colonies, part of the process 
of confirming the political unity 
of our people, providing a Common- 
wealth where before had existed six 
colonies dependent upon one another, 
but speaking not in unison. 


His Majesty opened the first 
Federal Parliament in Melbourne in 
1901; twenty-six years later, his son, 
the Duke of York, came to open the 
Houses of Parliament in Canberra, 
new capital of a Dominion still young 
in vigour, enterprise and ambition, 
but old in its loyalty to British 
institutions. 


Before the visit of the Duke of 
York, the Prince of Wales had come 
to Australia. He was received with 
open hearts and the honour due to 
him as Heir to the Throne and as a 
representative of British manhood. 


We have but recently had with us 
the Duke of Gloucester. He came to 
convey the personal greetings of his 
Majesty upon another milestone in 
Australian history—the centenary of 
the foundation of the City of 
Melbourne and the State of Victoria. 
To him went forth the loyal greetings 
of the people of the Commonwealth, 
expressed with the fervour that had 
greeted his father and his elder 
brothers before him. 


Australia gratefully recognises the 
real and binding influence of the 
Throne upon her position in Imperial 
and_ international affairs. His 
Majesty’s keen personal interest in 
the affairs of his great southern 
Dominion is a source of constant 
gratification to our people. 


Generations of Australians have 
grown up who have never seen the 
King. Their attachment to the Royal 


4 


ADDRESSING HIS EMPIRE 
FAMILY 


Family lacks nothing in devotion for 
that. When his Majesty speaks to 
his peoples overseas by wireless, 
** from his heart and from his home,”’ 
his great unseen audience shares the 
pride and gratitude of Londoners 
who next Monday will have the King 
in their midst. 


THE EMPIRE’S 
LINCH-PIN 


OR the Empire the King is every- 
thing. Since the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster it is he, and 
he alone, who is the linch pin that 
holds together the whole mighty 
mechanism. 

His life is its unity. Allegiance to 
him is the essential constitutional 
fact, the one tangible certainty, in 
this loosely bound and ever-changing 
assembly of peoples. His initials are 
on the equipment of the Canadian 
policeman, icebound and isolated at 
the edge of the North Pole, and the 
same sign marks the ‘silver-topped 
staff of authority in the hand of a 
Nigerian chieftain. 

The King’s temporal and constitu- 
tional position corresponds with his 
spiritual and symbolic significance. 
There is the almost mystic idea of 
the monarchy as the summary of 
nationak life, and the King’s 
functions are priestly as well as 
royal. 

The hereditary and family principle 
gives strength to this mysticism. 
The birth of children, the relation- 
ship of father and son, is universal 
and natural. The election of a 
President, on the other hand, is an 
artificial and local contrivance which 
is far narrower in its appeal. 

The hereditary King, the father of 
the family of the Empire, is a con- 


KING and THE EMPIRE 


ception which can be appreciated by 
both the simplest and the subtlest of 
his subjects. It is indeed the reflexion 
of a great religious idea. 

The King is above politics, and he 
is also above race and local forms of 
government. His kingship is the 
same for French-Canadian and 
Cockney, for Indian prince and 
English duke. 

In Canada, for instance, there is 
still occasionally friction between 
French and English. But it is not 
uncommon to find French-Canadians 
who, while quarrelling vigorously 
with their English fellow-countrymen, 
are enthusiastic in their loyalty to 
the King. 

It was a French-Canadian who 
tecently suggested that Canada 
should contribute to the King’s 
income. 

Different parts of the Empire may 
have rivalries and disagreements 
among themselves. His Majesty’s 
Government in the Commonwealth 
of Australia may not agree about 
cotton and meat with His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, 
but both are equally His Majesty’s 
Governments, under an over-riding 
loyalty. 

In the same way the King is 
equally the King whatever kind of 
government is in force. Whether it 
is a Crown Colony ruled from White- 
hall or a_ self governing Dominion, 
the people of both are equally the 
people of the King. There is neither 
autocracy nor democracy in the sight 
of the Crown. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TRIBUTE 


HE following tribute was paid 

this week to the King by His 

Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury :— 

““Tt was only a day or so ago that 
one of the Dominion Prime Ministers 
now visiting this country said: ‘ We 
have all a great respect for his 
Majesty’s Throne and person, but 
never let it be forgotten that the 
respect which is paid to the Throne 
depends increasingly in our 
Dominions on the respect that can be 
paid to the person, and the quality of 
loyalty will always largely depend 
upon the impression made by the 
King to whom it is given.’ 

‘* How thankful we must be that 
in such a marked and special manner 
it is the person of the King which has 
strengthened the place of the Throne! 

‘* The King is a man of simple and 
sincere religion, and we have special 
cause to join in the thanksgiving and 
prayers which on Monday will rise 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and through- 
out the world.” 
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EXPANSION OF 
OUR EMPIRE 


by How Acquired | Date 
Great Britain 
and Ireland ste 
Isle of Man _...| Purchase 1827 
Channel Islands| Duke of 
Normandy] 1066 
Maite, and Gozo|Treaty Cession| 1914 
_ Asta 
Indian Empire} Conquest and 
Ceylon Cossion|* 7571897 
Straits Settle- 
ents... ose ” ” 
Federated Malay 
— 
Stat ” ” 1909 
orth Borneo ...|Cession ... 1877 
Brunei. ...__...| Treaty Cession| 
Sarawa --| Protectorate ...| 1888 
yprus ...| Annexation 1914 
Pa’estine .-| Conquest an 
Mandate --|1914-1918 
1 
Cape Province ...|Treaty _Cession| 1614 
atal ..-| Annexation 1348 
Transvaal 1900 
Oren e Free 
a = 
South-West | 

‘ Province} Conquest 1914 
Basutoland at 
Bechuanaland ... 1895 

hodesia ... 1889 
Gambia  ...|Treaty Cession| 1807 
Gold Coast 1672 
Sierra Leone 1787 

igeria ... 
Somaliland ised 
Kenya Cession and 
Conq test -++|1888-1918 
Tanganyika Conquest 1914-1918 
Uganda ... Treaty Cession| 1894 
Zanzibar ... 1890 

yasaland 1891 
Sudan... Conquest 1898 
Mauritius and 
Seychelles Treaty Cession 
St. Helena --| Conquest -| 1673 
Ascension .-| Occupation 1815 

AMERICA 
Ontario and 
ession oes 
Quebec Comanest and 1759-1763 
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Nova Scotia... Conquest and| '759-1763 
N Brunswick] Treat 
anewick y Cession| 4763 
sland ... ...| Conque: 
British Columbia Settlement 
as. ” 
North-West | 1670 
Territories 1670 
Newfoundland ..|Treafy Cession 1583 
Jamaica .. | Conquest ool 
amas Settlement 1629 
indw 
Islande|Cession ...}1763-1783 
Barbados .-.| Setth 
‘obago ...|Conqu 
British Guiana Conquest and 
ession 
British Conquest and 1008-1814 
Honduras|_ Cession 1798 
perme Island, 1612 
alkla slands 
reaty sion| 4771 
etc. ” 1771 
Ocranta 
New South Wales Goftloment, and 

onques 

Victoria . Seitlement and 
nque 
South Australia Settlement and 
onques: 
Queensland... Settlement and 
nques 
Tasmania Settlement and 
onques 1808 
nque 
New Zealand .. Settlement and . 

onques 1840 

Fiji Cession from 

Isldnds| Cession and 
Conquest 1898-1914 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
EMPIRE 


By Professor A. P. Newton 
Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of London, 


DAILY familiarity and contact 

with the many-sidedness of our 
imperial problems are commonplaces 
to most thinking Englishmen, but 
they are rarely able to explain their 
origin in any systematic way. 
Political theory is useless to help, 
for the British Empire is a unique 
phenomenon and there are no pre- 
cedents. They must depend for 
guidance upon the inherited experi- 
ence of their forefathers, learned in 
three centuries of imperial experi- 
ment. The life story of the Empire 
organism falls into certain clearly 
marked phases, each distinguished 
by the prominence of particular 
broad problems and efforts to find 
solutions to them by a process of trial 
and error. 


An old draw of 


on the Plains pa A British So 
in the foregro 


THE FIRST BEGINNINGS 

First comes the period of 
beginnings, which stretches roughly 
from 1558 to 1718. When it began, 
England was a small and weak 
power with little trade oversea and 
that mostly in the hands of 
foreigners. There was no desire for 
colonies or oversea possessions, but 
a firm resolve to seek for trade. 
When the period ended with the 
Union with Scotland (1707) and the 
advantageous Treaty, of Utrecht 
(1718), Great Britain was firmly 
established in the front rank as a 
world power. She had learned an 
essential lesson of empire—that the 
defence of her own shores and the 
protection and growth of the com- 
merce that brought her wealth were 
intimately dependent; they rested 
both upon the navy and sea-power. 

When under Elizabeth she had won 
the freedom of the sea, her people 
could pass across the ocean in search 
of trade or to establish plantations 


for themselves in the vacant lands of 
America and the West Indian islands 
that the Spaniards had passed by. 
With the sole exceptions of Jamaica 
and New York, nove of the many 
new colonies founded by private 
Englishmen were in lands where 
others had worked before ‘them. 
They were settlements in territory 
previously unoccupied by civilised 
men and the only conquest involved 
was the conquest of the wilderness 
by the toils and hardships of the 
settlers. | Where there had been 


nothing but the hunting grounds of 
primitive savages, there had been 
built up by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, flourishing farms 
and plantations worked by men of 
English stock living in orderly and 


two after Wolfe’s victory 
fdlgre of ‘Army of Occupation 


well-governed communities that 
carried on in the New World the 
traditions of liberty and self-govern- 
ment that had been transplanted. 
THE SECOND PHASE 

The second period of seventy years 
(1718-1783), may be called the period 
of the Mercantile empire. It saw 
little further emigration of English- 
men, but the American colonies con- 
tinned to grow in population at a 
great rate, partly by natural increase 
in a favourable environment, partly 
by the influx of refugees from the 
continent of Europe. The colonists 
diverged in life and thought from 
those who remained in England, and 
so the ground was prepared for the 
quarrels that marked the end of the 
period. The main problems of the 
time were two—the first, that of the 
defence of the colonies against our 
rivals, France and Spain, and the pre- 
servation of opportunities of expan- 
sion into the fertile but uncultivated 
lands of the American interior. This 
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task was successfully accomplished 
by the nse and consolidation of the 
sea-power that England had built up 
in the earlier period. 


The glories of the Seven Years’ 
War, when under Pitt’s leadership, 
France was driven out from Canada 
and India, have deceived subsequent 
generations into believing that the 
Empire was founded on the victories 
of war. In reality, most of our war 
efforts in the colonial sphere during 
the period were lamentable failures, 
and the growth of the Empire was 
due rather to the victories of peace. 


WEALTH FROM OVERSEAS 


By the exertion of sea-power, 
however, our maritime commerce was 
enormously increased and Britain 
became by reason of it one of the 
wealthiest countries in the world. 
The money bags that helped to defeat 
Napoleon had been filled by colonial 
trade, and they had already been 
used by Pitt as one of his principal 


weapons against Louis XV _ and 
Choiseul. But France had _ her 
revenge when she _ helped the 


American colonists to break up the 
.Empire and form a new nation. Their 
discontent arose from _ Britain’s 
failure to solve her second problem, 


how to govern distant dependencies . 


as adjuncts toa restrictive commercial 
policy. Her merchants and her 
statesmen devoted incessant effort to 
the erection of a watertight colonial 
system for the promotion of Britain’s 
commerce and in the end it broke up 
the Empire for which they had 
planned it. 


THE THIRD PHASE 


Though the third phase (1793-1870), 
began with twenty years’ of war, they 
had little effect in the colonial sphere 
and the period was almost wholly one 
of peaceful expansion. Thanks to 
her unchallenged position at sea after 
the close of the Napoleonic warts, 
Britain was able to see a peaceful and 
unopposed flow of loyalists from the 
colonies that had seceded and of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom 
into previously unoccupied and un- 
developed lands. In Upper Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa where there were previously 
only a few thousand Dutch settlers 
round the Cape, new British com- 
munities grew up rapidly where free 
land and hard work could provide 
opportunities such as were denied in 
the post-war depression at home. 


RISE OF EMPIRE NATIONS 


Their prosperity was based on the 
production of raw materials that 
Britain and Europe were demanding 
in ever-increasing quantity. Wool 
in Australia, New Zealand and the 
Cape, and wheat and timber in 
Canada found vast opportunities for 
new settlers and in return they took 
supplies of manufactured goods from 
Britain without any compulsive 
restrictions such as those on which 
the old colonial system had suffered 
shipwreck. By 1870 the colonies of 
settlement were rising into new 


Fort St, George, Madras, in Clive’s day . 
From an old print dated °1754. 


nations and the solution of the pro- 
blem of ensuring their willing con- 
tinuance within the circle of the 
British realms had been found in the 
device of responsible  self-govern- 
ment. 


The material development of the 
modern world has been largely 
dependent upon the opening-up of 
new sources of supply and new 
markets in the British Empire which 
has been the most striking feature of 
the period since 1870. Those supplies 
have been produced by the settlers 
who went out in the third great wave 
of emigration in the ’80’s and the 
’90’s. Wool and other fibres to 
clothe, wheat, meat and countless 
other products to feed the industrial 
populations of Europe, rubber, oils, 
metals and drugs to add to their 
equipment have come largely, if not 
mainly, from the lands under the 
British Crown, and it is upon them 
that the rise in the standard of living 
in the last three generations has been 
built up. 


NEW PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


That progress has been the result 
of the pax Britannica, and the period 
has seen its extension to vast new 
populations of aboriginal stock, who, 
before 1870, were sunk in primeval 
African savagery. The Dominions 
are no longer dependencies, but carry 
all their own responsibilities as co- 
ordinate nations within the Empire- 
Commonwealth, but millions of 
Africans have now come to depend 
upon Britain. To give them order, 
justice and good government, and to 
guide them along the road to their 
own form of civilisation is the new 
responsibility that has been assumed 
by the British people in this latest 
phase of the Empire’s life history. 
New problems are thus presented for 
future generations to solve. If the 
current of history proceeds unbroken 
by some world-shattering disaster, 
doubtless the island people who have 
converted the waste spaces of the 
world into the homes of civilised and 
progressive communities, will solve 
these problems as others that have 
gone before them. 


The Jubilee Procession 


(1) Prime Ministers of the Empire 
(Six Carriages). Leave Clarence 
Gate, The Mall, 10.2 a.m., arriving 
St. Paul’s 10.30 a.m. 

(2) The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in the Speaker’s Coach, 
leaves the House of Commons at 9.35 
a.m., by way of Parliament Square, 
Storey’s Gate, Horse Guards’ Parade, 
and The Mall (St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at 10.35 a.m.). 

(3) Lord High Chancellor (Two 
Carriages). Leaves House of Lord’s 
at 10.3 a.m., by Parliament Square, 
Storev’s Gate, Horse Guards’ Parade, 
The Mall, Constitution Hill (St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 10.40 a.m.). 

(4) The Lord Mayor of London (Five 
Carriages). Leaves Mansion House 
at 10.45 a.m., Temple Bar 10.55 a.m. 
After presenting the Pearl Sword to 
his Majesty, the Lord Mayor proceeds 
to St. Paul’s, arriving West Door, 
11.23 a.m. 

(5) The Duke of York’s procession, 
including the Duke and Duchess, 
Princess Elizabeth and Margaret and 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 

(6) Prince of Wales’ procession, 
including the Queen of Norway, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Gloucester. 


(7) THE KING’S PROCESSION 
(Six Carriages) 
(Sovereign’s Escort of Life Guards.) 


The King will leave Buckingham 
Palace at 10.54 a.m., proceeding by 
Constitution Hill, arriving at Temple 
Bar at 11.17 a.m., and at the West 
Door of St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
11.26. a.m. 

First Carriage: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Second Carriage: 
Princess Arthur of Connaught 
Prince Arthur of Connaught 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone 


Major General the Earl of Athlone, 
followed by distinguished members 
of the Royal Household. 
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Canada and the Jubilee 
By A. C. MacNeish 


CANADA is preparing to celebrate 

with great enthusiasm the 25th 
anniversary of His Majesty’s acces- 
sion to the throne. 


Sunday, May 5th, has been set 
aside as a day for thanksgiving ser- 
vices in the churches, and May 
6th will be a day of holiday and 
general rejoicing for His Majesty’s 
loyal Canadian subjects. 

Canada’s own special contribution 
to the Jubilee is, of course, the 
“King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund.”’ 


In making his appeal the Governor- 
General recalled that the deaths from 
cancer in Canada had risen from 
7,614 in 1926 to 10,646 in 1983. He 
also reminded us that 25 per cent. of 
cancer cases treated at a certain 
radium institute in Canada were 
cured and that, under a national 
central organisation, where physi- 
cians and the public could co-operate 
in reporting cases in early stages of 
the disease, over 75 per cent. of re- 
ported cases could be successfully 
cured. 


The Clash of Colour 
By “ Lictor” 
Y far the most momentous 
question facing the southern 
half of Africa is the future relation- 
ship between the white and black 
races. 

The time-honoured customs of the 
savage races in Africa constitute, in 
their eyes, an elaborate and complete 
system of law. Some of these 
customs are wise and humane, others 
are abominable. By prohibiting 
such as, in his opinion, are contrary 
to justice and decency, the white 
man has irrevocably shattered the 
whole complicated structure. 

The fusion of the white and black 
races by inter-marriage need not be 
discussed. With their different 
cultures, both races live side by side 
in Africa, and there they must both 
remain. The white man will not 
accept the Bantu as a social or 
political equal. 


These are the facts and nothing is 
to be gained by blinking them. To 


Empire 
Diary 


May 5—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach at a 
special Eve of the Jubilee 
service at Broadcasting House. 


May 6—25th Anniversary of 
the Accession of the King. 
Koyal Procession to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Bank Holiday. 

Royal Thanksgiving Service 
at St. Paul’s. 

The King broadcasts address 
to the people of the Empire 
from Buckingham Palace. 


drive in procession to the 
service at St. Paul’s. They will 
be in open carriages flying their 
own flags. 

British Government Dinner to 
Empire Premiers and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling at the 
Banquet of the Royal Society 
of St. George. 

At 10 p.m. Lighting of a chain 
of beacons throughout Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Firework display at _ the 
Crystal Palace. 

Finish in London of the 
Cyclists Touring Club Jubilee 
Marathon round Britain. 

Racing: Royal Silver Jubilee 
Handicap, Epsom. 


May 7—Reception by the 
Prince of Wales at St. James’s 
Palace. 

May 8—The King receives 
representatives of Diplomatic 
Corps and of the Empire, St. 
James’s Palace, 11.30 a.m. 

Service of Thanksgiving and 
Intercession, Albert Fall. 

Royal Empire Society House 
Dinner. 

May 9—The Lords and Com- 
mons present addresses to the 
King, Westminster Hall, 11.30 
a.m. 


May 9 and 20—State Dinners, 
Buckingham Palace. 

May 9-25—Ioyal Naval, Mili- 
tary und Air Force Tournament, 
Olympia. 

May !!—Royal Drive through 
North London. 

The Prince of Wales at 


Cardiff for Welsh Jubilee cele- 
brations. 


assume that native interests must be 
“paramount” is as wrong as_ to 
postulate that the native can never be 
more than the unskilled labourer of 
the European. Unfortunately, the 
difficulties of the situation are 
increased by the prejudices and pre- 
conceptions of fanatical partisans on 
both sides. 


Without the European settler the 
native would drift back to a worse, 
because a more ‘chaotic, barbarism. 
The white man is now essential to 
the Bantu. The Bantu is very help- 
ful, but not entirely indispensable to 
the white man. 


Mr. G. M. Huggins has suggested a 
solution of the problem. Very briefly, 
the policy he proposes is that in 
Southern Rhodesia, the self-governing 
colony of which he is Prime Minister 
and Minister for Native Affairs, large 
areas should be set aside in which the 
interests of one or other of the races 
should be predominant. 


In the native areas the black man, 
protected from competition from the 
white, should have opportunity to 
rise to any professional, social or 
political position of which he is cap- 
able—be it bricklayer, barrister or 
bookmaker—excepting always that 
the chief administrative officer must 
be European. 


On the other hand, if a native, 
tempted by wages, chose to enter a 
European area as a labourer or ser- 
vant, it would be on the distinct 
understanding that he did so with 
practically no political rights. 


This, in the barest outline, is Mr. 
Huggins’ policy, and it is the only 
practical solution of the great racial 
problem of Africa that, as yet, has 
been advanced by any responsible 
statesman. 


The question is not confined to 
Rhodesia. It is shared in some 
degree by all the British Colonies 
between the Limpopo river and the 
Equator. 


Unless these countries, who have 
still land available, agree in general 
principle to some definite and common 
line of policy, sooner or later there is 
inevitably serious trouble ahead for 
all of them. 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


East Africa—Miss V. H. Brown, Miss 
Pouishnoff, é, Mr. F, 


Mr. A. de Sat 


Kearsley, Mrs. E. Kearsley, Mr. E. 
aurie, Mrs. 


Mrs. D. Skinner, Miss E. Stevenson, Mrs. 
Treliving, Mrs. C. Viner, Miss M. Watt; 


Colony, c/o Barclay’s Bank, Goodmayes, 


Colony, c/o. Silverdale Hotel, 79,’ Kensington Gardens Square 
H. Bloomfield of Kenve and Uganda Railways, 29, Muswe 


Hill Place, London, N.10; C. 
Haddenham Hall, Bucks. 


Air Mail P ers —Mr. A. Gibb and Captain W. A. St: 
Mr, Bonsack f Mrs. Hestings and 


from Nairobi, 


. Mann, Mrs. I. 

Wathen, Mr. J. MacNab, Mrs. 

rs. A. Capen, M:. F. Craig, Mrs, E. Craig, Miss C. Ford, Mr. W. 

Kin ws . A. Laurie, Mrs. M. 

r _M. MacKay, Miss M. MacKay, Mrs. O. Naish, Mr. C 

Robinson, Miss M. Rogers, Mr. E. Schmit-J 

M. Taylor, Mrs. J. 

Mead of Kenya 

V. A. Beckley of 

Kenya Colony, The Mount, Stoulton, Worcs.; D. E. K 


E. Mortimer of Kenya Colony, c/o 


rom Kisumu, an 


Sydney an 


and Mrs. Gledhill 
v. H. C. Capen, Miss M. E. Jones; Mrs. A, 

MacCormick, K.C.M.G., M.D., retu 
MacCormick, by_ her sister, Mrs. 


E. F. Atkinson; Mr. F. H. Stewart, M 


Mr. Walter Gledhill; Mr. Wilfred Jones, of Sydney (Australasia) Ltd., 
ill; Mr. Wilfred Jones, of Sydney, and his sister, 


W. D. White, of Sydney; Sir Alexander 
rning from a short visit 


Federal Undep Secretary 


r. G, Skinner, for Re-employment, with Mrs. Stewart and the Misses D. and 


er of Kenya 


Mr. O’Brien from Entebbe, Mr. R. D. H. Arundel from ULodoma, orsanist 
2 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Australia.—Mr. A. D. Spence, Australi f the Lo 
Assurance; Mr. J. H. Pocock, a Gydney engineer, ana 
her daughter, Mrs. M 


Mrs. Donald Macintyre and 


of Sydney, ° 
Matthey; Mrs. W. MacNeil, of Waihemo station, Burrowa, N.8.W.; 


I K. Barnes from Nairobi, Lady Baillie and Lady 
Macmillan from Kisumu, and Lieutenant Stephens from Entebbe. 


Parker, secreta 


Stewart; Mr. Joh 
Melbourne artist; 
Hutchinson; Sir 


Coll fg ns, 
cadenarters. "of the Royal Australian College of Surgeons. 


hn Waldron, a London broker, returning from a 
visit to Australia with Mrs. Waldron; Mrs. Florence Blake, a 
ist; Mr. N. Hutchinson, president of the Australian 
Association of British Manufacturers, on a_business visit with Mrs. 
Holburt Waring, Bt., President of the Royal 

who, while in M 


elbourne opened the permanent 


Canada.—Mrs. Ernest Temple, of Victoria, B.C., Savoy Hotel; 
Mr. Harvey R. MacMillan, of Vancouver, Savoy Hotel; Mr. Albert 
St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, at 
air McEvenue, engerintondent Canada Life Assurance Co., 

, St. James’s Sq & 

Reford Co., Ltd 

Montreal, and 


Brighton; Mr. 
W. Reford, president, the Robert 


and_ resident. director of the Gpnard Steam nip 
Re’ otel; Mr. A. 


rs. ord, Claridge’s 


-treasurer, A. Ramsay, Son and Co., Montreal, d 
Mrs. Parker, clo Bank of Montreal, Waterloo Pisce. 7 


(Continued on page 576) 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


Hotel, Bed, Rec., 2. oe 3 gns. 
Lun., 3 course 2s, Din., 3s. 6d. . Bishing, 
Loch’ Lomond 1 mile. 


VIEMORE, —Aviemore 

Hovel. Bed, 100. Rec., Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private: Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Bote, 
Market uare. 


Bed., Rec. 
Pens., 4 gns. .E., £2/7/6. Goi: 
Tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., Pens., 6 gus. 
Tenis. Golf 1 mile, 3s. per day. Shooting, 
shing 


—Kensington Hotel.—Bed., 
Rec., Pens., 4 gns. W.E., Sat. 
27/6. 10 mins. Visitors’ 

*Botame Gurdens. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod- 
erate terms 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 

Hotel. Bed, 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 

Pens., 5 to 7 guns. Tennis, golf, bathing 
pool, punts and canoes, 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— Rige’s 
Crown Sood. Pens., 5 =. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles; 38. 6d. and 2s.; Yachting, 
fishing, hunting. 


Dae 8; Pens., 4 gns. 
ody. E., per day. Golf, Trout 
fs ing. riding, 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens., 3) to 6 gns. 

W.E., 148. to 17s. 6d. per day. olf, 
8 miles; boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF.—Park Pag Park 
Bed., 115; Rec. 


(Bat. Lun. to Mon. 


(Lovey. .—New Inn, High Street.— 


ens., 6 to 6 gns. 
Golf, hunting, shooting, 


OMRIE, Perthshire—Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. | Pens., 

£3/103. W.E., 12s.’ per day. Tennis, golf, 
fishing, bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 

Waterhead Hotel, Pens., from £5 10s. 
Golf, hunting, shooting, boating, putting 
, green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL.—Sea View, 
Annexe, 6. from 3} 

from 35s. 
shing, tennis. 


Lion Hotel. Pens., W.E., 
12s, 6d. per day. Golf, 3 Fishing! 


riding, hunting, tennis. 


UNDEE. Royal Hotel is 


Golf, 3 miles. 


the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant. Managed by Proprietor. 
Phone: 


E% Cambs.—The Hotel. _Bed, 


3 5 

£2 15s. Lun., 3s. 6d. Boating. 

LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Fe Rec. 6. 

ens., from £3 Lun inte, ls. 6d. 
in., 58. Tennis near, ool near. 


ULLANE, East Lothian.—Bisset’s 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
; Rec., 4. Pens., 6 gns. W.E. 
Bos. to 6d. Tennis, gollt. 


AYWARDS SUSSEX.—Birch 
Hotel, Pens., from 
Golf, hunting, fishing, 


3 gns. to 44 
bathing, billa. = 


ens., . to Over- 
All bedrooms with H. & C. 

throoms. Tennis, 


ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
owt. Bed., 100; weet AS 

gns gns. season. 15/- 
a Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, wt 
worth, near Leicester. A.A., 
aud B.F.S.S. appuinted. 


LANGOLLEN, Wales.—Grapes Hotel. 
Stay here for Comfort, fishing and 
golf. H. & C. 


OCH AWE, ARGYLLSHIRE.—Loch 

Awe Hotel. _ Phone: Dalmally 6. 

Bed., 70, Rec., 4. Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to 
season. Tennis, golf, fishing, be ating. 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel, 1, 
Barkston. Gardens, 8S. Kensington, 


S.w.5, ‘Tel : Fro. 2259. Pens., £2 td. 
to 3 gns. Tennis. 
ONDON.—Gore Hotel, 189, 
cockta. 
= a = rom 3¢ gns. ennis. 


ONDON Salted | House Hotel, 56/7, 
1.—T; Ter. 5530. 

Rec .. £2 10s.” Lun., 2s. Din., 
‘pride 


ONDON.—Hotel Strathcona, 25 and ms 
Lancaster oe 2. B 36; 

5. Pens., ah gns. to 44 gns. W.E., os daily. 

Lun. : 2s. 6d. Din.; 38. Table tennis. 


.—Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 

55; Kec., 3. Penus., 64 to 5 yns. 
W.., uclusive for 3 days. Cricket, hunting, 
bathing, tennis, golf. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
patel, ’Phone : Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
; 1. Bed and breakiast 8s. éd., 
pe ‘as. Golt, Andover and Winchester. 
Trout fishing. 


Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 

Pens., £3 10s. E., 12/6 per day. Bed, i 

tennis, fishing, swimming. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

s. W.E., 12/ 

Golf, Hiding. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel. 
H.K.A. Promenade. txcellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
to 64 s. Winter 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
ating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200: 

3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


ORQUAY.—Palm Court Hotel, Sea 

Front. Bed., 65; Kec., 6; Pens., fr. 

5 to 7 gns., winter, 4 gns. W.E., fr. 45/-. 
Tennis, golf, bowls, yachting, fishing. 


Bed., 30; . 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3s. 6d. Tea, Is. 6d. Din., 5s. Sup., 
3s. 6d. Tennis. fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA _ Water, 

Hotel.—Bed., 18; Kec., 3 and bur. 

Pens., £4/15/6.  W.E., £1/17/6. Golf, 
Wentworth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


\ ALTUN-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ONDON.—Shaftesbury Gt. St. 

Andrew Street, W.C 
Sq. Tube. 250 . h. and 
c. water. m, bath, 7s. 6d., 
double, 13s. 6d. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon.—Chichester 
Arms Hotel. _Bed., 6, . 2. Pens., 
£2 10s. W.E., £1 7. Golf, 1 mile. 
Swimming. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Northumber- 
land.—Central-Exchanj Hotel, Grey 

| Bed, 70. Rec., 9. Pens., £4. W.E., 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


EWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. — Otterburn 
Hall Hotel, Otterburn. Bed., 44; Rec., 

3; Pens., from 5 ene. -E., from 45/-. 
5 Hard courts. Golf on estate. Fishing. 


56. 


"te Mon. 33s. Golf, 
14 miles. Tennis. 


UNLICENSED 


Private E'ctel. 
be Best part promenade. 
C. all | ~ Lift to all floors. 

Phove 879 


Leycester Hotel. 
6. Pens., from 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord 
Hotel. Pens., £3/10/0. Golf, 2? miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


Nelson 


CKHAM, Surrey.—The Hotei. 
6 _gns. r 
Lun., 4s. 6d. Tea, 1s. \. 
Weybridge. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel, 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.: 
“ Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


Perr. Devon.—Central Hotel. Bed, 

.  Pens., 4 gns. to 5 gns. 
Golf, 1 mile. Tennis, bowls, sea and river 
fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatriok "Hotel. Bed., 66. Pens., 
from £6. Golf, boating, bathing, tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—Star & Garter 
Hotel. England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Up-to-d nd in 
bedrooms. Fleciric uh. 899. 


ALOP.—Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. 7. Rec., 1. Pens., 84s. 
Lun., 38 and 3s. 6d. Goil, Forderminster. 


—Glencoe Privete Hotel. 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone 434711. 


—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
33 ; Pens., from 44 gns. 

W.E. from 32/6. aie 9 courses in vicinity. 

Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel. 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


URNTISLAND, —Kingswood 

Hotel. Bed. a 10; , 2. Pens., from 

£3/10'-. W.E., "bathing, bowls, 
billiards. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit The Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


wa. S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
Cuisine, Write for 
Tarif. Bendall, 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed, 15. 

Pens., from 3 gns, from 10s. 6d. per 
day. Golf, Tennis. Winter Garden. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 
m .E. . Go nnis, 
Tel. 1 proprieto hor. 


£3 128, 6d. W.E., 2s, 
bathing 


Queen _ Street. 38. Pens. 


cricket, bowls, 


DINBURGH.—St. Mary's Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 
ens. Golf, fees from 2. 6d. Fishing, 
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CINEMA 
THE JUBILEE IN THE CINEMA 


By Mark Forrest 


See British film companies have put together 

the events of the last twenty-five years, but 
the resulting pictures differ a good deal both in 
content and execution. 

The Gaumont-British picture, which will be seen 
in their cinemas, is entirely made up of actual film 
records taken at the time of the events, and ex- 
tends from the Jubilee of Queen Victoria to the 
present day. Several of the scenes which it con- 
tains, such as those of Queen Victoria’s funeral at 
Frogmore, where King Edward the Seventh and 
the Kaiser are seen riding side by side, and the 
Coronations of both King Edward and the present 
King, have a great historical interest, but no 
attempt has been made to co-ordinate the events 
by employing a connecting link, and the studio has 
been left severely alone. 

The film made by the Associated British Pic- 
tures, which may be seen at the Regal, is a much 
more ambitious affair. The link here is provided 
by a penny minted in 1910, and the story has been 
written around the adventures of that penny during 
the last quarter of a century. Such a procedure 
might well have been attended with disastrous 
results, but such great care has been taken by the 
authors and the executive that the film rises to the 
occasion with no unsteadiness of gait and no lack 
of poise. 


Stresses and Strains 
As the authors of Royal Cavalcade see the pro- 


gress of the King during the last twenty-five years, - 


his procession has four distinct halting places. 
They are the outbreak of war, the general strike, 
his own illness and the financial crisis. Any one 
of these crises would suffice for an ordinary reign, 
but that of King George has been marked by 
stresses and strains, the natures of which have 
tested him and his people beyond any tribulations 
which a monarch and his subjects have ever before 
encountered. 

Royal Cavalcade brings those significant days 
back to the onlookers with an amazing vividness, 
and those whose memories are short and those who 
are too young to have any memories of the first 
half of the present reign will mark the graciousness 
and wisdom of the King, whose unremitting 
labour for his people is made so overwhelmingly 
apparent in this picture. 

This film, which pays so fine a tribute to a man 
who so richly deserves it, is one which everyone 
should see and, once having seen it, no one is 
likely to minimise either the affection of the King 
for his people or that of the people for their King. 


The Saturday Review 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
New angle on child Psychology— 


“SON AUTRE AMOUR” (a) 


with brilliant child actors, 
and Hitchcock's 


“THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH” 


COMPANY MEETING 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LARGELY INCREASED PROFITS 


DIVIDEND 2214 PER CENT. 


Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, 
held on Tuesday, Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P., in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said they 
were commencing to feel the effects of the general pros- 
perity which was starting to permeate the country and 
they had every reason to be pleased with the past year’s 
results. 

Life Department 

The Life Department had shown expansion. New 
policies numbering 2,497 were issued for sums assured of 
£2,501,858 gross, of which £97,595 was reassured and 
£2,404,263 retained. This result was gratifying as, with 
a trifling exception, the whole of their Life business was 
transacted in the United Kingdom. Their current Life 
Assurance and Annuity Funds stood at £5,945,689, show- 
ing an increase of £473,000 during the year. The average 
rate of interest earned on those funds was £4 6s. 2d. per 
cent. after deduction of income tax, this being slightly 
higher than in 19338. The total assets of their Life 
Department (including both the current and closed life 
funds) amounted to £15,800,000. 

Fire Department 

In the Fire Department the premium income amounted 
to £812,660, being £2,871 higher than in the previous 
year. Although small, the increase was pleasing, as it 
showed they had consolidated and improved on the gain 
in income recorded in 1933. The incurred loss ratio was 
42.8 per cent., while the ratio to premiums earned was 
42.9 per cent. These percentages were respectively 1} 
per cent. and 2 per cent. lower than in the previous year. 
The profit balance for the year was £45,825, or 5.6 per 
cent., as against 4.5 per cent. in 1938. The Fire Depart- 
ment total reserve fund amounted to £425,064, or 52.31 
per cent. of the premium income. 

Accident and General Departments 

In the Accident Department, after providing for claims 
paid and outstanding and setting aside the usual reserve 
of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks in connection with the 
ordinary yearly premium income, a profit of £5,954 was 
transferred to profit and loss account. In the General 
Insurance Department the premiums totalled £398,200, an 
increase of £20,142. The claims paid and outstanding 
amounted to £114,111, and after setting aside the usual 
reserve of 40 per cent. in respect of unexpired risks, a 
profit of £86,448 was transferred to profit and loss account, 
being an increase of £2,676 on the previous year. : 

Profit and Loss Account 

The amount credited from the various departments was 
£185,776; the net interest from investments totalled 
£181,338; there was £5,449 received in trusteeship and 
other fees; the sale of investments yielded a net profit 
of £60,382; and the shareholders’ proportion of the 
Sceptre Fund Valuation profits for 1933 amounted to 
£18,158. In addition, the premiums received on their 
new share issues, after providing for all expenses of the 
issues, amounted to £32,946. 

After providing for British and other taxation and 
expenses not charged elsewhere, they had been able to 
pay an increased dividend on the Ordinary shares of 221% 
per cent., absorbing, with the Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary dividends, £184,664 net, these dividends being 
more than covered by the net interest from their invest- 
ments, trusteeship and other fees. Of the balance 

remaining they had been able to increase their general 
reserve fund by £100,000, while the credit balance carried 
forward, £214,137, showed an increase of £66,827. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and, the retiring directors having been re-elected and the 
auditors re-appointed, the proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, officials and the staff. 
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The Silver Gamble 


(By Our City Editor) 


N the eleven years from 1920 to 1931 silver 
declined in price from 894d. per ounce to 12d. 
owing to demonetisation of the metal and the 

huge stocks that piled up in India and elsewhere. 
Now the price has risen again to over 3s. per oz. 
at one time this week, but it cannot be said that the 
rally is in any way justified by the laws of supply 
and demand. The rise has been entirely due to 
artificial moves by the U.S. Government whose 
silver legislation provides for one-quarter of the 
metallic reserves in U.S.A. to be held in silver with 
75 per cent in gold. Actually, silver purchases by 
the U.S. Government have not yet been on a scale 
sufficient to induce belief that this provision 
will be carried out, but speculators have been 
encouraged by the raising of the official price of 
silver in U.S.A. to believe that the world price 
for the metal would rise substantially and to some 
extent the ‘‘ bulls’? have proved to be right. 

But it must be borne in mind that the U.S. 

Government is the only potential buyer of any 
large quantity of silver at present prices, and if the 
silver legislation is not actually carried out the 
whole ‘‘ bull”’ position built up in the metal 
collapses. Meanwhile, considerable inconvenience 
has been causéd in China and Mexico by reason of 
the silver ‘‘ boom ”’ and legislation has had to be 
enforced to prevent a drain of silver from those 
countries. When will America realise that domestic 
currency manipulation is a weapon that in these 
international days is as much likely to hurt the 
user as to benefit her? 


North British & Mercantile 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
increased not only its premium income, but also under- 
writing profits last year, so that the accounts make an 
excellent showing. The North British owns the Railway 
Passengers’, Ocean Marine, and Fine Art and General 
companies and, with their aid, transacts all kinds of 
business. Profits from the underwriting departments, 
whose total premium income was £5,000,000, amounted 
to £1,281,730 with interest, this being slightly above the 
previous year’s high level, and the ordinary dividend is 
maintained at 24s. per share, requiring £514,511. A 
feature of the accounts of the leading insurance companies 
for the past year is their excellent record in the Fire 
departments, and the “‘ North British ”’ is an outstanding 
example, since the underwriting profit ratio is 13.6 per 
cent. of premiums against 9.7 per cent. for the previous 
year in the Fire account. The Accident, or Railway 
Passengers’ account, also gives a very good return, and 
while only £30,000 has been transferred from Marine, 
against £50,000, the Marine Fund has been increased to 


£782,246. Interest earnings on the funds covered the 
dividend requirements, so that except for transfers of 
£55,000 to reserves, underwriting profits are added to the 
undivided balance, increasing it from £6,257,810 to 
£6,780,675. In the Life department, new business written 
was nearly £700,000 up on the year, and the quinquennial 
valuation will be made at the end of the current year. 


Dunlop Accounts 


The accounts of the Dunlop Rubber Company proved 
rather disappointing to the market, which had hoped that 
despite the dividend remaining at 8 per cent., the full 
report would show profits very much higher in one way 
or another. Actually, the Dunlop company’s profit 
balance of £1,826,529 was some £42,000 lower, the expan- 
sion in net profit from £1,512,866 to £1,687,687 being due 
to the fact that the parent company had no longer to 
meet preference dividend guarantees for its subsidiaries, 
this costing £70,882 in 1933. The 8 per cent. dividend 
absorbs £486,765 and £350,000 is placed to reserves, 
against £200,000 income tax provision, requiring £146,000 
more than in the previous year. But though at first sight 
the profit figures are not as large as had been expected, 
it should be realised that they have not been helped in 
the past year by any windfalls, the credit for items out- 
side normal earnings being only £9,183, against £90,671 
in 1933. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the Dunlop company 
and its subsidiaries also makes a much stronger showing 
than a year ago, for assets in Germany are now shown 
at £470,231, against an unstated amount a year ago, and 
this is not an impossible sum for the company to write 
off in the event of trouble (reserves total nearly 
£5,000,000). 


Ever Ready Profits 

The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain), Ltd., well 
known as battery makers for wireless and commercial 
purposes, manage consistently to increase profits and 
once again the dividend for the year is 35 per cent. 
though the capital was increased during the year in 
connection with expansion of the business. Net profits 
amount to £449,579 against £396,923 for the previous year. 
Reserves and “ carry forward ”’ total £1,336,604 against 
£1,239,344 last year. The 5s. shares at 25s. yield 7 per 
cent., a big return having regard to the company’s profit 
record : the 35 per cent. dividend has been paid for the 


past six years. 
Odhams Press 


Odhams Press, Ltd., whose variety of interests includes 
control of John Bull, The People and the Daily Herald, 
made gross profits last year of £447,986 against 
£441,308 in 1933, the net profits being £325,281 after pro- 
vision for income tax, against £299,318. The 15 per cent. 
dividend for the year is repeated and £65,000 placed to 
general reserve, making a total of £385,000, the sum of 
£40,236 being written off debenture redemption premium 
and £35,158 written off expenditure in respect of sub- 
sidiaries. As over 39 per cent. was earned on the ordinary 
capital, the dividend policy is conservative, as it should 
be in a business as uncertain as the newspaper industry. 


INSURE 
“LONDON LANCASHIRE” 


Full particulars may be obtained from 


7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Business Satisfactorily Maintained 


PROSPERITY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Petrol from Coal 


I.C.1. and ARMS Enquiry 


Sir Harry McGowan’s 


The 8th annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, May Ist, at 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 


Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., in the course of his 
speech, said: So far as the present year has gone, busi- 
ness has been satisfactorily maintained, and from such 
indications as are available of general conditions in this 
country I am hopeful that we shall continue to see steady 
progress. 


Outside Great Britain there was another story to tell. 
Affairs were neither so settled nor so promising. The 
general monetary situation was not stable, and there was 
considerable doubt as to the outcome of the American 
experiment, which was a struggle between the advocates 
of monetary inflation and those who trusted to the 
resoration of enterprise in the course of nature. Until 
this uncertainty had resolved itself, there was little pur- 
pose in discussing measures for the stabilisation of the 
exchanges, although so long as these were free to move 
within such wide limits as at present, world trade must 
remain considerably handicapped. Powerful organisa- 
tions like I.C.I. could take certain risks and afford a 
period of waiting, which was beyond the resources of 
smaller concerns, the aggregate of whose imports and 
exports, however, was of considerable importance. Sir 
Harry looked anxiously, therefore, for a new monetary 
conference at no far distant date. 


Falling-off in Fertiliser Sales 


During 1934 sales had been satisfactory without 
registering so marked an improvement as during the 
previous year. The sales machinery of I.C.I. had been 
overhauled, and closer contact effected between the selling 
machine and the technical side. The one setback during 
the year was the decline in the sale of fertilisers—a direct 
consequence of the poor condition of home farming. No 
teal prosperity for agriculture either at home or abroad 
could be anticipated until a higher level of prices had 
been established, and this was one of the most intractable 
problems of the day, the satisfactory solution of which 
must rest upon closer international co-operation than had 
so far been attained. World consumption of nitrogen 
was to-day roughly on the same level as in 1929, whereas 
productive capacity had increased by 37 per cent. 
Capacity far exceeded demand. Whatever the outcome 
of the negotiations between the manufacturers of 
synthetic nitrogen and the Chilean producers, much plant 
originally planned for export purposes was not likely to 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


find an economic use for many years: In recognition of 
this fact, 1.C.I. were gradually making adjustments which 
would leave them less dependent on the market position 
of fertilisers. 


British Help Wanted for China 


Trade in the overseas markets had been satisfactory 
throughout the year, though many adverse influences 
still persisted—in particular the currency and exchange 
regulations in force in many countries which had not 
been materially alleviated. In China, difficult conditions 
had prevailed, and to-day prices in that country were 
falling as a result of the American silver policy. China 
was much in need of outside help in financial matters. 


‘*T should be glad to see Great Britain taking a hand, 
even a lead, in arranging that help, and generally showing 
a closer interest in Chinese affairs,’”? Sir Harry said. 
‘‘ Many British companies have a substantial stake in the 
market, and it is of paramount importance that they 
should work together if their interests are to be safe- 
guarded and the open door of trade to be preserved.” 


A further rapid enlargement of the productive capacity 
of Japanese chemical works had given rise to increased 
competition, not only in Japan itself, but in other 
markets overseas. 


1.C.1. Mission to Japan 


‘* Following my visit to Japan in the autumn of 1933,” 
Sir Harry said, ‘‘ I arranged for a mission to proceed 
there with a view to making arrangements with the 
Japanese chemical manufacturers to avoid uncontrolled 
competition with its attendant price-cutting and possibly 
violent price fluctuations, not only in export markets, 
but in Japan itself. 


“The mission remained in Japan for over three 
months, but in spite of protracted negotiations unfor- 
tunately failed to find a basis for agreement. This was 
largely due to the uncoordinated state of the industry in 
Japan and the consequent difficulty of finding a group of 
men who could speak for the industry as a whole. 


“It may be a long time before agreement is reached, 
and meanwhile there will be inevitable competition, but 
Imperial Chemical Industries, with its natural and 
technical resources can look forward with justifiable con- 
fidence to the future. 


‘‘T must not disguise from you, however, the fact that 
if we are to hold our existing volume of trade we must 
meet firmly whatever prices may be quoted against us by 
the Japanese, notwithstanding the advantage which arises 
to them through the large depreciation in the value of 
the yen. 


‘‘T feel sure that in the course of time, Japanese con- 
cerns will be convinced that it is in their own best 
interests to work in friendly co-operation with the manu- 
facturers of other countries, and that a necessary pre- 
liminary to such a step is the formation of an association 
among themselves. 


“‘ T should like to express my appreciation of the efforts 
of the Japanese Government Departments, notably the 
Foreign Qffice, to get the Japanese manufacturers 
together.”’ 


The spirit of economic nationalism was compelling 
1.C.I. to investigate more closely the desirability of 
manufacturing in overseas markets. Such ventures 
naturally involved’ additional capital expenditure, and 
also a readjustment of capital values at home, as new 
capacity abroad put out of action existing capital assets 
in the United Kingdom. Arrangements for such manu- 
facture abroad had either been completed or were in hand 
for Brazil, the Argentine, and Australia. In India, 
application had been made to the Central and Punjab 
Governments for concessions in the Punjab in connection 
with the possible manufacture of alkali-in India. If 
such production proved justified, a new company would 
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INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


be formed and Indian capital invited to participate. No 
monopolistic interest was being sought. 


Prosperity of South Africa 


Sir Harry announced that he had just returned from a 
visit to South Africa, where the business of the company 
was very prosperous. The Union was enjoying a period 
of great prosperity, which depended, however, almost 
entirely on the gold-mining industry. This industry was 
most active, and in his opinion likely to continue to be 
so. It was never more efficient, and with the lower 
working costs which followed scientific research, the 
industry would still be able to mine low grade ore at a 
profit, even though the price of gold fell considerably. 
The opening up of new areas and great bodies of low- 
grade ore, coupled with the development of the Northern 
Rhodesian copper field,. increased the demand for 
explosives, in addition to which the Durban factory was 
making all sorts of chemicals for use in agriculture and 
fruit-growing. 

The improvement registered during 1933 was well main- 
tained in Australia, though the heavy fall in wool prices 
and the decrease in the wheat yield were occasioning 
some atixiety. 


Profits and Dividend 


The net profit for the year amounted to £6,349,107, an 
increase of £347,502, or just wnder 6 per cent. over the 
preceding year; keeping in mind the considerable upward 
movement in the two preceding years, namely, an advance 
of 27 per cent. in 1933 over 1932 and an advance in 1932 
of 38 per cent. over 1931, and, in addition, the more gener- 
ally stabilised position in British industry in the past 
year, the improvement was satisfactory. While they had 
experienced an expansion of demand in respect of almost 
all classes of products, with the notable exception of 
fertilisers, their policy of price reduction had precluded 
an equivalent increase in monetary turnover. On the 
other hand, that policy of price reduction consolidated 
their general position and helped their consumers by 
making their position more competitive. They recom- 
mended a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 514 
per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year, or one-half of 
one per cent. more than for the preceding year. The 
Deferred shares ranked for a dividend of 2 per cent., as 
against the 1 per cent. paid on those shares for 1933. 


Research and New Products 


Sir Harry said that I.C.I. had in hand some hundreds 
of active research problems, the results flowing from 
which continued to be satisfactory. They had continued 
to participate in the work of the Council for Research on 
Housing Construction, the second Report of which had 
been recently issued. This urged the desirability for an 
enquiry upon uniform and organised lines into the pro- 
blems of overcrowding, in order to give the building 
industries a clear indication of the volume of work to be 
carried out. It was regrettable that the Government 
Housing Bill contained no provision for any such enquiry, 


and it was to be hoped that before it passed into law_ this 
defect would be remedied. 


At Knebworth the company were carrying out a 
thorough programme of research on game conservation, 
information arising from which they woud be pleased to 
place at the disposal of anyone ii.terested. Other 
activities included the production of a new transparent 
synthetic resin; the development of the successful resin 
finish ‘‘ Dulux”; a process for the removal of dust, 
smoke and acid constituents from boiler flue gases; 
measures to increase safety in the use of explosives, par- 
ticularly in the coal mine; and the introduction of an 
instantaneous detonating fuse named ‘‘ Cordtex.” 


In association with other important companies, I.C.I. 
had taken part in developing the production in the 


United Kingdom of metallic magnesium, which was of 
vital importance to the British aircraft industry. 
Magnesium of the highest quality was already being 
produced, and British aircraft makers were no longer 


dependent on foreign sources of supply for this essential 
material. 


Petrol from Coal Developments 


Satisfactory progress had been continued throughout 
1934 on the production of petrol by hydrogenation. Up 
till early this year some four to five thousand men had 
been directly employed at Billingham on the plant, and 
a further 8,000 men had, it was estimated, been employed 
on the same work by outside manufacturers. Since then, 
the number of men on construction had been steadily 
reduced, though the operation of the plant itself would 
involve the direct and permanent employment of over 
1,100 men apart from the indirect employment of miners 
and others. The capital expenditure on the plant would 
amount to some £3,000,000 or £500,000 more than the 
figure given last year. Against this, the plant would 
have an output capacity of 150,000 tons of petrol per 
annum, or 50 per cent. in excess of the original estimate. 
Of this total tonnage two-thirds would be produced direct 
from coal, and the balance from high or low temperature 
tar oils. The first injection into the plant took place on 
the 7th February, since when there had been a steady pro- 
duction of petrol from creosote oil and low temperature 
tar. This entry into production within eighteen months 
from the authorisation of the scheme reflected great 
credit on the Billingham works. The remainder of the 
plant was being brought gradually into operation, and 
the whole, including the stalls treating coal direct should 
be working by the end of May. Distribution was being 
handled by the Shell-Mex, B.P. and Anglo-American Oil 
Companies, and the first cargo of 300,000 gallons, equal 
in quality to the recently improved No. 1 grade petrols, 
left Billingham on April 10th. 


1.C.1. and Arms Enquiry 

Sir Harry referred to the Royal Commission into the 
private manufacture of armaments. The matter was 
sub judice, but without in any way anticipating the com- 
mission’s enquiry or embarrassing its activities, he would 
like to correct the entirely false impression that I.C.I. 
was essentially an armaments firm. Only two out of the 
manufacturing groups of the company were concerned in 
the manufacture of munitions—military powders and 


.small arms ammunition—and during the last seven years 


that trade had represented only slightly over one per 
cent. of I.C.I’s total turnover and less than one per cent. 
of its profits. Many I.C.I. factories could be readily 
turned to the production of war material, and this pro- 
vided a valuable means of supply in case of the country’s 
need’; but the best interests of I.C.I. as of other com- 
panies were served by conditions of peace and not of war. 
The company was better off with the profits of normal 
industrial operations than with the sharp peaks of war 
emergency production. He looked forward to the enquiry 
with equanimity and confidence. The accusation that 
1.C.1. entered into arrangements with others for the pur- 
pose of provoking wars was too ridiculous for comment. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting, following the 
General Meeting, Sir Harry McGowan put forward the 
proposal that the meeting should consider and, if thought 
fit, to pass the special resolutions included in the notice, 
approving the proposed amalgamation of the ordinary 
and deferred shares into one class of ordinary shares, the 
consequential reduction and subsequent restoration of the 
capital of the Company, such alterations in the Com- 
pany’s Articles of Association as are necessitated by these 
proposals and certain other minor amendments. 


A poll was taken and the resolutions carried by large 
majorities. 
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HOTELS—Continued ONDON. pice, Vist, 1.0.M. — Lochboisdale 


ONDON.—Arlington House Hotel, 1-3, 
Gardens, Cromwell Road, 


ALMOUTH . Cornwall.—Boscawen Lexham 
Private Hott. Centre Sea Front, W.8. Rec., 4; ; Pens., from 658s. 6d. 
facing Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Hand- to 5 gns. 


k gratis from Res, Proprs. ‘Phone: 141, 


ONDON.—Artille: Hotel, 


ALMOUTH. Cornwall. Madeira Private and 2003, Hed. 200; 2." 16s: 


Hotel, Cliff Road. Bed., 58; Rec., 5. 
8 to 5 W.E.. Sat to Mon., D., 2is. Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gus. 
"Tennis, golf, bowls, croquet. 


ONDON. — Bickenhall Private Hotel. 
Very comfortable. Cent. Sit. 8 min. —— 
Street, 5 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.—Bracon- 
Bed. dale. Private, Hotel, Front. 
8. 8 to 8. 
Q1s, to 30s. Golf, bowls, Satting. 


ONDON.—Bonnington Hotel, Southamp- 
W.C.1, near British Museum. 


260 eitoom, bath & Table d’Hote 
ERNDOWN, Dorset. —The Links, 


.E., al ONDON.—Cora Hotel, Upper Woburn 
“aay: 5/- (Aug., Sept.). Place, W C1. and King’s 
Cross Stations. 230 soe Room, 
OLKESTONE. — Devonshire bath & Table d’ Aste "Bifast. 88 


Hotel. Est. 43 light. 


heat. No extras. ONDON.—Kensington Palace Mansions 


LLKESTONE.—The Orange House Pri- Pens. 8. 

vate Hotel. 8, Castle Hill Avenue. per day. Social Giube Squash rackets. 
Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gue, W. E. from 

Golf bowl, tennis, skating, croquet. ONDON. —Ladbroke Hotel, Ladbroke 


Gardens, Kensington Park k Road 

Guascow C.2.—Grand Hotel, Bed., 60; Rec., 8. Pens., 2} gns. to 
Saucihall Street Charing Cross. Garden. Tennis court. 

110; Pens., gns. per ving. 

Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, ie per roun 


ONDON.—Manor Hotel, 32, Westbourne 
Terrace, “ee Park, W.2.—Bed 
OATHLAND, Yorkshire. —Whitteld Pri- fens, from m 3% single, from 6 


vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., . double liards. 
s. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, “2 doit 
fm ile. Hunting, fishing. ome. — Norfolk Residential Hotel, 


80/2, Gardens Square, 
ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel W2. Bays. 3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. olf, 3 


within 2 miles. Fishing, boating, putting 
green, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House a Ts & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. Phone & 


ASTINGS. —albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone 761, 


Of Cumberland.—Carleton 

Green Hotel. Pens., gns.; Golf, 

Seascale 18-hole, Fishing, shooting, sea- 
bathing, mountain scenery, Tennis. 


Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


Bed. Cedars Hotel, Sydenham, 

80; Rec., 2; Pens., from 
8 gn om 30/-. G_ Golf, within 
10'm Tennis Courts. 


ONDON.—Palace Gate Hotel, Palace 

4 Gate,. Kensington, 8. — Tel.: 

Western 6093. _Bed, 30. Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. W.E., 30s. 


ONDON.—Somers Devine Guest House, 

55, Belsize Park N.W.3. 
Tel.: Prim. 0242. Bed., 10. Rec., 1. Pens., 
from 3 gns. Tennis. 


ONDON.—Strathallan Hotel, 
30; 8., 
e, 5 gns. double. Ping 


7; 
Golf, 5 mile to hotel guests. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80. Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12s. 6d. per day. 


payee, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed, 25; 
Rec., 3._ Pens., to 54 gns. W.E., 
30/- to 65/-. 5 mins. Golf, fishing 


od Court Hotel, Ab 
TR 


8 
80s. Di 


ORQUAY. — Devon Hotel St. 

3s Road, Babba Bed... 12 

Rec., to 34 gns arden, 
“Golf, 1 min. 


-- Nethway Private 

Falkland Road? 2%. Rec., 

.. from 8 gn .E., from 98, per 
Tennis ‘ishing, dancing. 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's 

Greatest Hydro. For Health, Rest, 

or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, “x J 

ident 


us. rospectus free. 
Physicians. 
O. 131, HOLLAND PARK AVENUE, 
W.11.— Board-residence at moderate in- 
clusive terms. Best Quietly run 
house. Special attention given to individ 
requirements. Park 2466. 


PERSONAL 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, " 


IDDLE-aged Gentleman seeks position 
as Secretary, Companion. Travell 
plays Bridge and Chess. Box A.6. Saturday 


view. 


ATURE LOVERS, outdoor folk and 

students can enjoy healthy, carefree 

holidays in delightful surroundings, some 
bining comfort simplicity at mode 
charges. Write for booklet. LANGDA 
ESTATE, LANGDALE, AMBLESIDE. 


LFRACOMBE, N. Devon.—The Osborne Deven. 
Pens., 2} to 44 gn LE. 12/- per 4, 2 gens. to £2/10/-. Golf, 2'miles. Putting 


1 mile, Bowls, os ae ha golf. green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


FLATS & HOUSES 


IVIERA.—SMALL COMFORTABLY 
FURNISHED FLAT facing South and 
over-looking the sea; itchen, 
sitting room, bathroo month. 
months £24. Pension 
Hotel, Cap Martin, A.M. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
- Osborne Road. T. Jesmond 906. 
; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden. 


LFRACOMBE, Dilkusa.—Grand Hotel. 

Sea front. Cent. 110 bed. all with 

H. & C. Five large lounges. Dancing. 
Billiards. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
LFRACOMBE.—Imperial Hotél, Prome- 100; 4; Pens.. from 4 


8/6; Tea, 1/ 
fpoing 3) to Well known. Lift, 6/-. Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


Tariff. 
Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3. Macdonald. in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 
RA ties, t sed, 1/3.— 
EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton_ Private Doreet. Devonshire ad, Sutton, 
Hotel, Binswood ghvgnue. 18; Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns 42/- Surrey. 
ae Pens., Garden. Golf 4’ mile to 57/-, Golf, Private 9-hole, i/- per day. 
away. croquet. Tennis, putting, billards, hunting. URE K ENYA EMPIRE COFFEE.— 
Pp 1/- 10 Ibs. 10 -: 5 Ibs. 6/6 post 
SPA Hotel, Holly HANKLIN, 1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, free. Whole berry or 
r ens. “nson 
billiards.” 15s. per day. 2 Tennis. howe tendon. E.C.8, Estab. 1885. 


(Continued from page 570) * 

Canada.—H. R. McMillan, V B.c., S Hotel; Phil 
Malkin, Vancouver, favor Hote Millar, Vancouver, B.C., 

17, Howard Walk. B.C., c/o Union 

ank of Scotland; i hh. Shockley, Vancouver, B.C., c/o Royal Bank 
of Canada; William 4. Standeven, Vancouver, B.C., c/o Hotel: Hotel, 


To subscribers to the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” 
If you have not yet had your free copy of 


e 
Luton, Beds.; C. Stone, Duncan, B. ber! Ind : Th El hH 
Mackin, Vancouver, “Camberland ‘Hote berland A, n ta e event our 
Chemainus, Cumberland Hotel; 


enwor 1acu 1 lacup; rT. an rs. 
Trail, B.C., 4b, Randolph ‘Crescent’ W.9, 


Please send us a post-card AT ONCE 
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